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We may do less traveling this year, but we will cheerfully 
find a way to make the best of it. We may extend our old- 
fashioned hospitality less often, but it will always be just as 
hearty—with Schenley Royal Reserve—America’s Finest. 


Buy War Bonds Regularly 


America makes the best of everything‘ 
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Knowing MIMEOGRAPH 


—a good “plus” in wartime 


A working knowledge of Mimeograph 
duplication has always been a valuable 
asset. It has made jobs easier to get, and 
promotions come faster. 


And now—in wartime— knowing the 
Mimeograph duplicator is more important 
than ever, because Mimeograph duplication 
is essential to the communications systems 
of the armed forces and war industry. 


Demand for trained Mimeograph oper- a" 
ators is greater than ever. That is why we —— ad 
suggest you consider learning to use this 
versatile duplicating equipment. 


If you are a high school student, take the 
course in Mimeograph duplication offered 
by the commercial department of your 
school. (More than 11,000 high schools 
have the equipment to offer such courses.) 


If you are out of school, try the business 
schools of your community for part-time 
. Or evening classes. 


You'll be surprised how often you'll have 
a chance to use your knowledge—when 
you “know Mimeograph.” A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 


High schools have 
long offered courses 
in Mimeograph du- 
plication. 













No matter who 
does it — office boy 
or vice president— 
copy produced on 
the Mimeograph 
duplicator comes 
out crisp, clear-cut, 
. black-and-white, 
easy to read. 


Even the boss’s 
secretary can get 
out a rush job if 
she has to—and 
isn’t it a good 
thing she knows 
how? 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


COPYRIGHT, 1943, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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No Spot on Earth is More Than 60 Hours 
From Your Local Airport 


S ALONS with all that’s being said 


and written about the kind of 
world we'll be living in after the war, 


‘here’s one fact you cannot ignore: 


“No spot on earth today, however 


distant, is more than 60 hours’ flying 
‘time from your local airport!” 








MERCATOR PROJECTION 
Ha Liberator bomber, built in San Diego, 
were crated and shipped the 9240 miles to 
Algiers by sea, it would arrive about a 





. month later. 
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POLAR AZIMUTHAL EQUIDISTANT PROJECTION 


~ Allberator is capable of flying the 6210- 


mile airline route from San Diego to Algiers 


jn about 31 hours’ fying time. 


} AIRCRAFT 


If you doubt it, ask the pilots and 


_ crews who are flying today’s big long- 


range planes, ferrying military per- 
sonnel and supplies to our far-flung 
battle fronts. They’ll tell you that the 
Atlantic is only 400 minutes wide— 


-that Australia and San Francisco are a 
_mere 35 hours’ flying time apart— 


* 


QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


- The famed Liberator (B-24) is a Consoli- 


dated bomber, built by mass-production 
methods, on moving assembly lines, at 
the huge Consolidated plant in San Diego 
and Fort Worth. The two Consolidated 


Navy patrol bombers known as the Coro- - 


nado and Catalina also are built at San 
Diego. 


The 4-engine Liberator Express, (trans- 
port version of the Liberator bomber), 
is built at the Consolidated plant in Fort 
Worth, Texas. This giant plane, with its 
trans-oceanic flying range and multi-toa 


that you can hop from the U. S., touch 
Brazil’s hump, and come down in 
Africa, all in 27 hours’ flying time. 


Or look at one of the new “aviation 
geography” maps, like those our chil- 

ren are studying in school. These 
maps make obsolete the maps we 
have always known. They show us the 
world as it really is. In this world, 
because of the plane, Main Street runs 
from your home town to London, 
Moscow, and Chungking. Nations 
and people we once thought remote 
are now merely hours and minutes 

















From El Paso, Texas, to San Antonio, Texas, 
is 617 miles—an 18-hour trip by train. 


The Airline Route from New York to Lon- 
don is 3480 miles—a 17-hour flight. 


Today, of course, the global sky- 
ways are reserved for war. But after the 
war, when freedom of the air returns, 
trade and travel by plane will become 
as much a part of everyday life as the 
use of cars, trucks, busses, railroads, 
and ocean liners. It is no dream 
of the future to count on global 
transportation in giant planes which 
fly almost with the speed of sound 
itself. Even today, such planes are 
being designed and are undergoing 


* * * * 


cargo capacity, is daily shuttling mili- 
tary supplies to our global battle fronts. 
*... today we are flying as much lend- 
lease material into China as ever traversed 
the Burma Road, flying it over mountains 
17,000 feet high, flying blind through sleet 
and snow.” From the President’s address 
to Congress, Jan. 7, 1943. 


e e e 
Major General “Jimmy” Doolittle was 
the first American aviator ever to take 
off, fly, and land “‘blind’’. He did it in 
1929, piloting a Consolidated training 
plane known as the NY-2 Husky. 


At the Consolidated plant in San Diego, 


their wind-tunnel tests. 

The Air Age has come, sooner 
than we thought. Already we have had 
to learn that wars must be won with 
the aid of the new Air-Age geography 
—not in spite of it. And we are begin- 


AIR-AGE TIMETABLE 





FROM AIRLINE MILES | HOURS: 





New York 3960 20 





Chicago 9365 41 





New York 7801 





San Francisco 6759 
Washington 4883 








London 887 
New York 3460 























London Beriia 574 





ning to see that the peace we win 
must be built on a clear understand- 
ing of this new global geography and 
how it can work for us. 

The tens of thousands of men and 
women who make up the U.S. air- 
craft industry believe that America 
must be supreme in the air—to win 
the war today, to win the peace 
tomorrow. 

They know that air power alone 
will not win the war. But they find it 
difficult to imagine a nation which 
possesses the Faest lanes, and the 
most planes, going down to defeat. 


Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 

San Diego, California «+ Fort Worth, Texas 

Tucson, Arizona e New Orleans, Lovisiana 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


* 


there are testing laboratories in which the 
temperature is maintained at 80 degrees 
below zero. 

One of the test pilots on Consolidated’s 
staff has to his credit over 20,225 hours 
in the air. His total flying time equals 
more than 852 full days, or two and 
one third years. 


Consolidated designed and perfected the 
Liberator, which is also being built, today, 
by Ford and North American. Consoli- 
dated Catalina patrol bombers are also 
built in the United States by the Naval 
Aircraft factory at Philadelphia and in 
Canada by the Canadian Vickers Ltd. and 
Boeing. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE LIBERATOR, ' 
CORONADO, CATALINA, LIBERATOR EXPRESS 
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In post-war years the trouble of figuring your income tax may be 
eliminated (the headache will probably remain the same) with the 
clever application of electrical apparatus. Just whether this would 
be an unmixed blessing, we are not prepared to state. 

That there will be innumerably more applications of electrical 
science in after-war years is too patent a fact to be questioned. Just 
what their manifold functions will be is a fertile field for prophecy. 

But whatever their form or function, if they are operated by elec- 
trical circuits and made to the highest order, you'll more than likely 
find Cannon Connectors playing a vital part in their operation. 


Type P Cannon Connectors are universally used in radio, 
sound apparatus and allied applications. Other types of 
Cannon Connectors are used in a wide variety of wartime 
and peacetime industries including television, shipping, 
lumber, aircraft, motion pictures and in geophysical re- 
search; in fact wherever dependable connections are needed. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Terento 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 
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Cover—Pictured in this Official United States Navy 
Photo is one of the newest battleships to join the 
Fleet. In the year since Pearl Harbor, the United 
States and Great Britain have regained from th 
enemy decisive superiority in naval strength, (For 
story, see page 25.) 
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NC., 850 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Entered 
as second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Setting the Record Straight 


The Feb. 22 issue of Newsweek, in an arti- 
cle discussing OWI’s overseas Victory mags 
zine, stated that “the fulsome piece about the 
President in Victory had been edited by Gar- 
ner Cowles Jr., a Republican and Wendell Wil- 
kie’s stanchest Midwest supporter .. .” 

The fact is that Victory is an activity of the 
Overseas Branch of OWI. Mr. Cowles is head 
of the Domestic Branch. He had nothing to do 
with overseas Victory or with editing any pat 
of the content of the issue in question. 


M. S. EIsenHowsr 


Office of War Information 
Washington, D.C. 








Newsweek gladly sets the record straight, 
but takes the occasion to point out that the 
OWI itself was its source for the statement 
that Mr. Cowles edited the issue of Victory ™ 
question. 





Mr. Peters’s Close Shave 


As one of the few surviving “straight-1 
zor” shavers, I fear Mr. Peter Peters is still 
in the amateur class (Newsweek, Nov. %. 
1942). Not 5 per cent of the hairs of the 
beard grow out perpendicularly from the skin. 
On the neck, they grow upward, and on the 

, cheeks they have a downward slant. As a 
sult, most barbers and all expert home shavers 
go over the face first with the slant of the 
hairs and second against the direction ° 
growth thus getting the closest shave that 
possible with any type of razor. With this 
obvious fact established, it doesn’t make ay 
difference whether hot, warm, or cold wale, 
is used for none of them have any effect; 





















Wedding without bells 


The scene above is a familiar one at the 


Boeing plant in Seattle. 


It shows the front and rear halves of a 
Boeing Flying Fortress* fuselage being 
Joined in mechanical wedlock on the 
final-assembly floor . . . each. section so 
precisely and perfectly manufactured that 
Jining them together, and “hooking up” 
pre-installed wiring, controls and cables, 
1 a matter of minutes. 


In manufacturing so complicated a 
product as the huge Boeing B-17 under 
wat conditions, the best production sys- 
tem is the one which is most compact 
(for it is essential to make every unit of 


plant space a production asset), most 
flexible (for new combat experience may 
dictate that design be modified “over- 
night” without holding up production), 
and fastest (for the scene above can never 
be familiar enough, until the war is won). 


The Boeing system of short-flow, 
multiple-line production fulfils all three 
of those conditions, and results in the 
highest output in the aircraft industry per 
man, machine, and unit of plant space. 
Essentially, it is a system based on 
“breaking up” the airplane into a number 
of sections, completing each section on a 
short assembly line, and finally wedding 


the major sections into a completed air- 
plane which could, if necessary, be flown 
away from the final-inspection statjon. 


It is this manufacturing skill and effi- 
ciency—combined with Boeing know- 
how in design, research and engineering 
—which have made Boeing-designed and 
Boeing-built Flying Fortresses, Strato- 
liners* and Pan American Clippers so 
outstanding in the aviation world. 


It is these things, too, which will some 
day make the phrase “Built by Boeing” 
stand for better peacetime products in 
a free world. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN ‘CLIPPERS BOE ING 


* 
THE TERMS *‘FLYING FORTRESS'* AND ‘‘STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 





















husky, and accurate. You have a right 
to expect these things in any good scale — 
and particularly of Fairbanks Scales with 
the world’s broadest scale manufacturing 
experience behind them. 

The feature about Fairbanks Scales that 
may surprise you the most, is their ability 
to do things you don’t expect of scales. 

Here are a few of many jobs done by 
Fairbanks Scales: 

e They count small parts—more accu- 
rately than manual counting 

@ They weigh carloads of coal in 
motion and mgke a printed 
record of each weight 

e@ They automatically control 
paint ingredients 

@ They automatically control 
aggregates 


@ They “keep the books” in steel 
plants, making printed records 


F course, Fairbanks Scales are big, © 





of incoming and outgoing shipments 
© They keep accurate records on chlori- 
nation in water treatment 
e@ They record the flow of liquid chemicals 
e They guard secret formulas in com- 
pounding 
e They control batching in bakeries 
e@ They prevent disputes by eliminating 
the human element in weighing. 
And all of these things, only the begin- 
ning of the story, they do automatically 
and mechanically thereby eliminating 
human errors. 


How Fairbanks Scales can 
be fitted into your produc- 
tion flow to speed up opera- 
tions and eliminate errors 
may prove to be the most in- 
teresting discovery you ever 
made. Investigate now. 
Write Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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the position of the hairs as they are mowed | 
off. Warm water, however, will soften 9 
stiff beard more rapidly and a softened beard: 
will offer less resistance to the razor blade and 
thus make an easier shave and also _insyp | 
that the least wear takes place on the cutting 
edge of the blade. In other words, warm 
water makes for a pleasanter shaving expe. 
rience and less honing of the blade. 


Joun Nortsram 


United States Marine Corps 
In the field 





Nazi Broadcasts to the AEF 


In a letter to his family, a member of 
Newsweek's staff now on active service gave 
the following account of how German propa 
ganda affects our soldiers: 























Last night the radio brought us rather an 
intriguing program. It was broadcast from Ber- 
lin for the AEF in Africa. When I first heard 
that I thought I was mistaken, but it was 
repeated several times during the program. 
Except that I believe that the Germans made 
a mistake in announcing that they were | 
broadcasting from Berlin, for American troops, 
thus labeling the stuff PROPAGANDA in scare- 
head type, and that there was some pretty 
foolish political conversation between a cou Me” 
ple of very foolish-sounding men, it was a 
well-done program. I’m sure no soldier wil 
fall for the stuff because the politics discussed _ 
is too obviously German propaganda, and that | 
gives the whole presentation a smell of just 
what it is. But the bulk of the program is! 
music—good, well-known, semiclassical music, 
announced by a girl who speaks perfect Amer- 
ican (not English, but good honest-to-God 
American, and soldier radio audiences are sen- 
sitive to the difference over here). 

She sounds just like the “girl next door,” 
and every record she plays is one of the 
pieces that almost everybody attaches a mem- 
ory to—you know, “They played that 
night we graduated from high school,” or 
“the night I met Mabel,” or this or that. And 
the girl who announces the pieces says some- 
thing or other before each record that puts a 
fellow in a reminiscent God-how-I-wish-I- 
were-home-tonight mood. Or perhaps I should 
say, is designed to put- him in that mood. 
She fails, if for no other reason, because the 
over-all flavor of the program is made bad 
by the faked politics and carefully chosen and 
worded news reports which sound, to us, like 
downright lies. That makes the whole a little 
too much to stomach. 

The average American soldier, at least the 
ones over here, has an avid interest in the 
news of the war, and keeps himself better m- 
formed on world events than he ever did be 
fore, or probably ever will after the war 8 
done. Newspapers and magazines make the 
rounds until they are worn out (my copies 
of Newsweek offer a good example) and art 
not only read but memorized. The Germais 
are battering up against what the soldiery 
knows, and our troops can’t be fooled. Every 
radio news report we hear, whatever its source, 
is listened to, and discussed, argued over, until 
the next one is broadcast, and under such 
treatment those of Axis origin have a short 
life. Otherwise that girl and her music would 
be cunning stuff. 


Prc. Perry Hume Dawis Il 


% Postmaster 
Miami, Fla. 








Modern miracle: in 12 months the U. S. Aviation Industry turned out more planes than were constructed in all 23 years following 
World War I....Shell participated by supplying 19 Aircraft and Engine manufacturers with Shell Industrial Lubricants. 


STINGERS 


45,000 combat planes for 1942 ... 100,000 for °43! 


Could it be done? “Impossible!” said the enemy. 
By a miracle of production, the Aviation Industry 
came through with 132 military planes every day in 
1942—more than the combined production of Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. 

SHELL’S CONTRIBUTION to this production miracle 
was the development of special industrial lubricants to 
meet specific needs. One of these lubricants stepped up 
cutting speed and at the same time substantially increased 
tool life. Another special lubricant reduced drill breakage 
—lessened operator fatigue. 


Shell Industrial Lubricants helped a major manufacturer 


achieve one of the lowest maintenance costs in the industry. 

IN ADDITION, Shell Aviation Fuels and AeroShell 
Lubricants play a vital part in “keeping ’em flying.” 

As war production sets new records, proper lubrication 
becomes even more vital. Yesterday’s solution is seldom 
good enough for today. 

Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is a major 
responsibility of the “University of Petroleum,” Shell’s re- 
search laboratories, Shell engi- 
neers apply these improve- 
ments in the field. 

Are you sure your plant has 
the benefit of all that is new in 
lubrication as it develops? 


Leaders tn War Production rely on 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 













































ONE BELLE AND 
ALLS WELL=- 


NO 5 ctlock Shadow’ 


=== FAUT one sailor and one belle together—subtractt™=—" 

*5 o’clock Shadow”—and you have romance. And, 
say—there’s a tip for you! Nothing is.so quick to 
blight love’s young dream as “5 o’clock Shadow ” 
—messy afternoon beard stubble. Switch to sturdy, 
super-keen Gem Blades and get all-day face neatness! 
CONSERVE! Don’t drop or abuse your Gem Razor! It is made of 

critical material! Dry it carefully after each shave! 


2 « « Gem Division, American Safety Razor Corp., 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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Gem Blades give 
more shaves per 
blade because they 
stay sharp so long! 
They fit your Gem 
Razor precisely! 








‘Jean Crawford, Esther Ellis, Wesley McCum 
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Air Conditioning gives it OCOMPH! 


This war is being fought with erplosions. 
Allkinds...from block-busters to hand 
gtenades. And don’t forget the explo- 
sions in the barrels of guns that propel 
bullets and shells toward the enemy. 
It takes a lot of skill to make a good 
explosion. Air conditioning helps. 
The rate at which powder dries 
determines the way it explodes. It 
must not explode too soon or too late. 
Hence, special air conditioning . . . 
with temperature and humidity con- 


trolled precisely... is used for the 
drying of powder. 

Also, air conditioning protects the 
lives of workers in munitions plants 
by providing the safest temperature 
and humidity conditions. 

General Electric is an outstanding 
supplier of the new improved kind of 
air conditioning equipment needed for 
these wartime requirements. It has 
developed equipment more flexible, 
more compact than ever before... 


with more accurate temperature and 
humidity control. 

Today this equipment is being 
After 
the war, a far better air conditioning 
will be made available for offices and 
factories, stores and theatres; homes, 


devoted to winning the war. 


hospitals and hotels... from General 
Electric. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 433, 
General Electric Co., Lloomfield, N. J. 


éy GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 











This sort of PACKAGING means 
alot to all of us RIGHT NOW! 





Packages that will blast the way to Victory are now being 
turned out by the thousands on machines designed and built 
by men who have long served the package goods industry ... 
We refer to our new clip-loading machines, which insert 
cartridges into Garand and Springfield clips. 

The designing and building of these machines followed the 
large scale production of cartridge loading machines... Our 
standard wrapping machines, too, are turning out vast quan- 
tities of goods required by the armed forces. 

We are learning a great deal from the war— and are 
actively engaged in translating this knowledge into ideas that 
will bring new standards of performance to wrapping machine 
production — not to mention new forms of packaging keyed 
to advanced sales and merchandising ideas. 

We are ready now to study and work on any plans you may 

-have for post-war improvements. Our Designing and Engi- 
neering Department will be glad to put your ideas into con- 
crete and practical form. Consult our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Sgt. Alan Anderson, stage 
manager of “This Is the Army,” and Mry, 
Anderson, a son, in New York, Feb. 99. 
The child is a grandson of Maxwell An. 
derson, dramatist . . . To Flight Lt. and 
Mrs. R. R. A. Paton, a daughter, Car. 
rolle Anne, in Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 99. 
Lieutenant Paton, noted British athlete 
and former Olympic star, is stationed with 
the RAF at Falcon Field . . . To Count 
and Countess Aldo Solito de Solis, twins, 
Marina Francesca and Lucchino Giovanni. 
in Hollywood, Feb. 19. Countess de Solis, 
wife of the concert pianist and former 
child prodigy, is the radio actress known 
as Gale Page. 














Acme 


Lady Beecham and Sir Thomas 


Marriep: Betty Humby, English pian. 
ist, to Str Thomas Beecham, 63, composer 
and conductor, in New York. The wed- 
ding was revealed Feb. 23, but no details 
were given out .. . Carol Marcus, 18, to 
Pvt. William Saroyan, 34, playwright now 
attached to the Signal Corps training film 
laboratory at Wright Field; in a “simple 
and quiet ceremony” at Dayton, Ohio, 
Feb. 20... Kay Boyle, 40, novelist and 
short-story writer, to Pvt. Joseph M. 
Franckenstein, $2, in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Feb. 24, five days after Miss Boyle's 
Reno divorce from Laurence Vail. 


Divorcep: Helen L. Doherty Wessel, 
adopted daughter of the late Henry L. 
Doherty, founder and president of the 
Cities Service Co., from Theodore W. 
Wessel, Danish diplomat now in Chile; on 
grounds of extreme cruelty, in West Palm 
Beach, Fla., Feb. 27. 


Diep: Col. Clinton Roy Dickinson, 54, 
author, editor, and executive assistant to 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey since Jar- 
uary 1942; of a cerebral hemorrhage, 0 
Washington, Feb. 23. He was liaison of- 
ficer between the War Manpower Com- 
mission and Selective Service . . . Steve 
Vasilakos, 58, Greek-born vendor who, 
since the days of Theodore Roosevelt had 
sold peanuts, and, more recently, Wat 
Bonds, from his cart near the White 
House; of pneumonia and a cardiac coD- 
dition, in Washington, Feb. 28 . . . Henry 
E. Dizey, 84, prominent actor of the 1880s 
and 90s, from injuries suffered when he 
was struck by a bus; in Atlantic City, 
N.J., Feb. 25. His greatest performance 
was in the title role of “Adonis,” in 1884. 


























we YOU DRAW a tumblerful 
of water from your tap, you 
can thank the man who tests it for 
purity. For water, even as it flows 
from a crystal pool, isn’t always 
safe. It takes community purifica- 
tion plants manned by skilled tech- 
nicians to keep your water safe for 
your sake ... for the health of the 
nation! 


And just as pure water is a bar- 
rier against epidemics, so is another 
simple product known to all—toi- 
let tissue. For without toilet tissue, 


BY GOVERNMENT ORDER, all toilet tissue rolls are now flattened to save 
shipping space. While the wrappers may not look as well, the high quality 
of Scott Products.is not affected. Press firmly to restore original shape. 


loilet Tissue is a Simple Essential upon which American Plumbing and Therefore Public Health Depend 

















a special type of paper which disin- 
tegrates when in water, the plumb- 
ing systems of America would cease 
working —with tragic results both 
to national health and the war 
effort. 


And thus, insofar as the war 
effort permits, both ScotTissue 
and Waldorf will be kept available 
for all American homes... and 
the Scott name will continue to 
assure the highest standards of 
quality, comfort, and _ cleanliness. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 








PRODUCTS OF SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 





DOWNED! BY THE 17,901st? 


GUNS BLAZE in the dark sky. That 
boy up there trusts his own skill and 
courage—and the many thousands of 
metal parts that keep his plane strong 
and flying against heaviest odds. 
What if some tiny part we helped to 
make turns traitor in mid-battle? 


If we could only see those tracer 

. bullets sow red death across the cock- 

pit, feel with him his sharp and lonely 
peril in the sky... 

We'd say, “Our pay is still the 

» comfort of our homes; his pay hot lead, 


night battles, chance of flaming death.” 

We'd say, “If we don’t give the 
best we’ve got, our smallest failure is 
a crime against the life he scarcely 
lived and gladly risked for us.” 

And so we pledge: to make each 
metal part that beans him fighting ¢rue 
to the minutest fraction; to conserve our 
metal; to work with our best skill; to 
think with precision; and so keep faith 
with those who do our fighting. 

In this spirit, we at R B & W pledge 
ourselves to strength and accuracy in 


the millions of Empire bolts and nuts 
that we are making to hold American 
war equipment together. ToRB& W's 
special manufacturing processes, de- 
veloped through the years, we add 
the personal energy and care that forms 
an essential part of R B & W’s con- 
tribution to Victory. 


Reproductions of this ad re-arranged 
with a slogan for your War Production 
Drive, are free, upon request. Write 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 


FRB EW ~Wheking strong the things that make Clmerica etiong 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL 


& WARD BOLT. 


AK 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


As the weather begins to clear, expect 
more and heavier U.S. bombing ot sap 
Aleutian bases, including Attu, which 
hasn’t been abandoned, but is the site of 
fighter plane strips and seaplane facilities 
... Official Washington was disappointed 
and a little anxious about the tone of 
Stalin’s Red Army Day speech; it was felt 
he could have made at least passing refer- 
ence to Allied aid . . . A plan for a cargo 
plane-glider transport system between the 
U.S. and Latin America, which has en- 
thusiastic Brazilian support, is in the 
President’s hands . . . Close friends of 
Leon Henderson insist he has accepted 
that $25,000-a-year economist’s job with 
the CIO . . . It now seems certain that the 
OWI will face a full-dress Congressional 
investigation, probably after Elmer Davis 
returns from a Florida vacation. 


Political Straws 


Senator Wheeler’s no-draft-for-fathers 
bill is regarded as strictly political and 
isn’t expected to get anywhere . . . Look 
for Representative Dies to ease off his 


public activities for a time, now that he - 


has obtained funds for continuing his com- 
mittee . . . Secretary Knox, who hasn’t 
been too popular with Congress, recently 
has made a better impression and new 
friends in both Houses. 


War Outlook 


Informed appraisal of the current war 
outlook includes both optimism and pessi- 
mism. Officials continue to emphasize that 
the U-boat is the greatest menace and 
warn against optimism because sinkings 
have decreased lately. Germany is known 


to be preparing for all-out underseas war-' 


fare this spring, and there’s only hope that 
joint plans being made now will counter- 
act it. Success in Tunisia will come only 
after bitter fighting (the Nazis are still 
reinforcing troops there), and even then 
the Mediterranean won’t be completely 
cleared for Allied shipping. In the Pacific, 
the U.S. war of attrition against Jap ship- 
ping is encouraging, but there’s no sign yet 
that Jap offensive potentialities have been 
crippled. 


Beigbeder Visit 

Don’t attach too much importance to 
the U.S. visit of Col. Juan Beigheder, ex- 
Foreign Minister and member of the Span- 


ish General Staff. It’s true he’s pro-Ally, 
but his trip is unofficial, and his talk with 
the President was virtually an accident. 
Following European protocol, he made a 
routine visit to the White House and was 
ushered into Presidential Secretary Wat- 
son’s office. When the President learned 
the visitor’s identity, he simply called 
Beigbeder in for a brief chat. However, 
officials will arrange for him to visit war 
plants and see the U.S. war effort. It’s 
hoped his reports home will counteract 
the unflattering impression believed trans- 
mitted to Franco by other sources in the 
United States. 


House ‘Firing Squad’ 

Administration leaders in the House are 
considering an innovation as an answer to 
growing criticism of the President and the 
New Deal by GOP members. The plan 
being discussed calls for a “firing squad” 
of picked members known to be quick on 
their feet and master debaters. At least 
one or two would be in constant attend- 
ance at sessions, and their job would be to 
challenge on the spot opposition criticism. 
Backers of the plan believe it would stop 
some of the questionable allegations and 
would at least get an answer published in 
the same news stories carrying the original 
charge. 


Trivia 

Congressional investigations promise to 
keep Secretary Wickard up on the Hill 
testifying most of this month, much to the 
grief of reporters who claim he’s a poor 
witness who mumbles, swallows words, and 
uses unfamiliar colloquialisms . . . Gov- 
ernor Bricker’s press-relations men plead 
with reporters not to draw comparisons 
between their boss and another Ohioan, 
President Harding . .. Army men who’ve 
been in the Aleutians offer the perfect 
penalty for Japs after the war—intern- 
ment on Kiska . . . Congressman Cooley’s 
quip after discovery of decoy anti-aircraft 
guns atop the House Office building: 
“Probably indicates we have some lame 
ducks in Congress.” 





Trends Abroad 


Military observers claim Finland would 
have little chance of pulling out of the war 
unless and until the Allies invade Norway, 
forcing diversion of Nazi troops and prob- 
ably bringing Sweden into the war .. . 
Part of the reasoning behind the Allied 
“Hitler first” strategy is the belief that 
Japan, with its limited industrial capacity, 
will be unable to transform its captured 
raw materials into war materials quickly 


. . . With their short-lived successes in, 


Tunisia, the Nazis again began pressing 
Spain for action in Spanish Morocco. . . 
Incidentally, Allied officials question Swiss 
reports of German troop movements toward 
Spain. They believe the Nazis were simply 
shifting troops to (1) impede accurate ap- 
praisal of their strength and (2) familiar- 
ize all troops with French terrain .. . 
Medical men warn that unless _long- 
range preparations are made, plagues and 
epidemics will sweep Europe after the 
war. 


Latin American Lines 


Revelations that Uruguay’s small mer- 
chant marine is hauling Argentine exports 
and imports in hemisphere trade has 
stirred up indignant public protest in 
Montevideo; Argentina’s merchant ships 
don’t call at that port . . . The U.S. has 
sent so many Lend-Lease, BEW, and other 
government employes to Rio de Janeiro by 
plane lately that the Brazilians refer to 
them as “paratroopers” . . . Mexico is 
planning a Military Aeronautics University 
which may also include all civilian aviation 
schools; Gen. Roberto Ferro is a good bet 
to head it. 


Brazil’s Japs 


New evidence gathered by Brazilian 
officials shows that Jap subversive activity 
within the country has by no means been 
completely stamped out. Large numbers of 
Jap colonists in the interior are kept in 
close touch with the active anti-Allied 
movement in Argentina through non-Japa- 
nese emissaries who apparently obtain di- 
rectives from attachés of the embassy in 
Buenos Aires. And, although many of the 
colonists are under Brazilian military sur- 
veillance, the Japs have nevertheless been 
able to manage the destruction of rubber 
stocks and timber camps. They’re also 
known to have a good-sized radio trans- 
mitter somewhere in the state of Para, but 
officials haven’t located it yet. 


Canadian Notes 


Though less publicized, Canada’s man- 
power problem at least equals that of the 
United States, and observers expect a first- 
class crisis by spring when farm-labor de- 
mands become severe . . . Government em- 
ployes in Ottawa tell the story of the sec- 
retary who was asked to bring her superior 
a copy of the Beveridge report and re- 
turned with a copy of Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King’s December speech on 
conservation of beer and liquor .. . 
Canadians, whose price-control system has 
been highly praised, still complain that it 
hasn’t worked well in some cases, par- 
ticularly in keeping down restaurant prices 
... To find out how many are available for 
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war and civilian emergency needs, the Do- 
minion will shortly start compulsory regis- 
tration of all graduate nurses. 


Jap Generals’ Jealousy 

‘ Sources within China tell of new faction- 
al strife between Jap generals in charge of 
various regions in the occupied area. The 
generals have never been on particularly 
good terms, and when General Hata, boss 
of the Yangtze valley and string puller of 
Puppet Wang Ching-wei, set out to ex- 
tend his influence, he ran into trouble. 
Agents of the Wang government Were sent 
out to infiltrate the puppet regimes in 
Hong Kong and Canton and had achieved 
some success. But Generals Isogai in Hong 
Kong and Sakai in Canton soon became 
aware of the move, and they promptly 
drove several score of the plotters back to 
Nanking. 


Godfroy Pressure 


Tired of his stalling, the British are 
bringing quiet pressure on French Admiral 
Godfroy to bring the nine demilitarized 
French warships at Alexandria into Allied 
service. Under an agreement reached in 
1940, the British promised to release suf- 
ficient funds to permit maintenance of his 
crews in return for the right to remove 
vital parts from the warships to assure 
their immobilization. After the North 
Africa invasion, Godfroy, who hated Dar- 
lan, rejected his offer to join up and since 
then has refused to make up his mind 
about joining either de Gaulle or Giraud. 
Impatient, the British are now threatening 
to withhold maintenance funds unless he 
decides soon. Incidentally, the ships would 
have to be reconditioned before going into 
action. 


Metal ‘Currency’ 


Authoritative neutral sources report a 
new ‘Nazi method of obtaining metals 
needed for the war effort. Nonferrous 
metals are now accepted in lieu of taxes, 
certain postal and other tariffs, and similar 
imposts in France, Belgium, Holland, and 
those parts of other occupied countries not 
yet stripped of metal. A list of values set 
up by Berlin makes them almost a sec- 
ondary currency. Copper is given the 
highest value; nickel, tin, and lead have a 
lesser rating. In at least one town in Bel- 
gium families willing to pay their taxes in 
cash were forced instead to pay in metal 
objects selected from their homes by Nazi 
inspectors. 


Foreign Notes 

British officials are becoming impatient 
with a working-conditions dispute between 
the Greek exile government and its mer- 
chant marine which threatens to tie up 
needed shipping, and they may publicly 
demand a settlement . . . London wise- 
crack about the Tunisian campaign: “How 
green is our Ally” ... Apparently to speed 
the plunder of occupied countries, Ger- 
many has lifted all restrictions on private 
importation of food and other articles . . . 
Britain is retiring its Spitfire 5s from home 


service—an indication of how fast pro- 
duction is coming along on the improved 
Spitfire 9 and the Hawker Typhoon. 





Food Price Rises 


les now clear that the U.S. consumer 
is going to have to pay higher prices for 
virtually all available goods soon. As for 
food, the pressure of the Congressional 
farm bloc, plus the realization that in 
many cases farm costs are currently higher 
than retail price ceilings, means the estab- 
lishment of new and higher food price 
ceilings. Last week’s 60c-a-barrel increase 
on soft white flour was one such move. 
Dollars-and-cents ceilings (which means 
higher prices) on pork products are being 
established and will be extended to other 
meats. Within two months, most groceries 
under the general maximum (March 1942) 
price ceilings or the more recent markup 
control system will come under similar 
regulations of the dollars-and-cents type. 


Consumer Goods Increases 


Expect the higher price trend to extend 
to consumer goods other than food. Under 
the present OPA system, manufacturers 
work under inflexible sales-price ceilings. 
Many an industry is already squeezed 
tight against its ceiling by increased raw. 
materials and labor costs. And, as addi- 
tional concessions are made to farmers 
(and probably to labor) , the pressure .for 
revised ceilings will become much stronger. 
It’s generally accepted that manufacturers 
will have to be permitted to charge high- 
er prices. If industry has its way, the new 
ceilings will be established on a cost plus 
fixed markup basis which would allow a 
fair profit and, as far as the public is con- 
cerned, place the blame for increased 
prices on Washington. 


Rail Outlook 


Government officials are revising their 
earlier gloomy view of the railroad situa- 
tion for this year. It’s now believed that, 
with closer coordination between the rail- 
roads and trucking lines and with tougher 
long-haul restrictions, the burden on the 
railroads will not be as heavy as pre- 
dicted. Consequently, there’s a good 
chance that equipment and replacement 
materials will be adequate to insure serv- 
ice at present standards and avoid trans- 
portation priorities. The biggest problem 
will be manpower, but there’s a possibility 
that this can be relieved by elimination 
of at least some of the “featherbed” or 
make-work rules of the railroad unions. 


Pound Revision? 


Unofficial talk in London financial cir- 
cles about raising the pound-dollar ratio 
from $4 to around $6 is bringing a cold 
response in Wall Street. The scheme is be- 


‘ing justified on the grounds that it would 


help equalize the unfavorable Lend-Lease 
balance. But Wall Street points out that 
the sponsors want to limit the plan to the 
duration, presumably reverting to the 


cheap pound after the war so as to per- 
mit the sale of more goods to the U.S. 
Though Treasury officials won’t comment 
on the proposal, it’s pointed out that 
cheapening of the dollar might have a bad 
psychological effect on the public and 
might also retard the war financing effort. 


Business Footnotes 


Government officials are worried over 
the effect of the manpower shortage on 
state highway maintenance; if roads aren’t 
kept up, the wear on tires is greatly in- 
creased . . . Ford has nearly 200 women 
on the Willow Run assembly line whose 
job is to file the edges of certain parts as 
they come by; most of them are former 
manicurists . . . Many CIO labor leaders 
are uneasy about the forthcoming fight of 
John L. Lewis against the Little Steel for- 
mula, fearing that if he wins he'll regain 
a lot of lost prestige with “the working 
man.” 





Book Notes 


Wendell Willkie elaborates his views of 
foreign affairs in “One World,” which will 
be published in mid-April by Simon & 
Schuster . . . Corey Ford, whose book on 
the Air Forces written in collaboration 
with Alastair MacBain will finally appear 
this month, is working meanwhile on an 
eyewitness account. of the Aleutian cam- 
paign . . . René Kraus, who has just fin- 
ished a biography of Winston Churchill’s 
mother, is starting on a book about Gen. 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, South African Pre- 
mier . . . Ilka Chase. whose “Past Imper- 
fect” proved a best seller, is busy on a 
novel called “The Light Touch.” 


Peppermint Pills 


A government official back from Gua- 
dalcanal reveals this interesting sidelight 
on how the Army protects soldiers against 
an overdose of sulfa drugs. Generally, the 
drugs are used in powder form for sprin- 
kling in open wounds, but it’ is sometimes 
necessary for them to be taken internally 
in the form of pills. Most people can take 
one pill with good effect, but two given 
close together may be harmful. So the 
medical corps has flavored the pills strong- 


- ly with peppermint and, by simply smell- 


ing a wounded and unconscious soldier’s 
breath, it’s possible to tell whether a pill 
can be safely administered. 


Movie Lines Abroad 


A mildly surprised Hollywood learns 
that “Gone With the Wind,” now showing 
in Madrid, isn’t being well received; Span- 
ish audiences think it’s immoral . . . Latin 
American filmgoers, who take their armies 
seriously, are gaining an erroneous impres- 
sion from movies like “Buck Privates” and 
“Caught in the Draft,” which feature 
comedy treatment of U.S. fighting forces 
. - . Six ranking London theaters, remem- 
bering that “Citizen Kane” proved a flop 
last year, have refused to show Orson 
Welles’s “The Magnificent Ambersons” on 
the ground that it’s “too adult.” 











Sinister, coffin-like bullet-sealing 
tubber gas tanks for warplanes 
will hasten the death of Hitlerism. 
Able to “absorb” bullets without 
leaking gasoline, they will save 
many an American flyer from 
crashing in flames. 


Seiberling is building thousands 
of these ingenious tanks—with the 
same manufacturing skill that has 
made the Seiberling name on rub- 
ber products like Sterling on silver. 


Seiberling war worker carefully vacuuming interior of bullet- 
sealing rubber gas tank for a giant bomber. These tanks must 
be absolutely free from dirt and blemish—lives depend on it. 


Seiberling today is 
building war sup- 
plies of many kinds 
—by new and improved methods. 


One Seiberling development cuts 
the “curing” time for rubber boats 
and pontons from two days to 
35 minutes. This process has 
been made available to the entire 
rubber industry so that our fight- 
ing forces may get more of this 
vital equipment more quickly. 


Thousands of tons of rubber are 
needed for planes, tanks, guns 
and ships. You can help provide 
it by patriotically conserving 
your tires. Seiberling Dealers, 
highly expert in tire care, can 
help you do this. 


Victory is our first job. When that 
job is completed, we will apply 
our war production experience to 
the building of better-than-ever 
Seiberling peacetime products. 


SEIBERLING“<z* 


Wartime manufacturers of Bullet-Sealed Tubes and Military Tires — Bullet-Sealing Gasoline Tanks — Rubber Floats, Boats and Pontons — Rubber Parts for 
Gas Masks, Airplanes and Tanks. Also makers of Tires and Tubes for passenger cars and trucks—Sealed Air Tubes—Rubber Heels, Soles and Mechanical Goois. 
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The food sttuation isn’t good, but there’s 
no cause for panic. Best hope lies in the 
fact that Washington is thoroughly awake 
to the hazards involved in its present 
course (see page 36). 


The next test of distribution will come in 
March and April as housewives sc: auuie 
for the frost-shortened supply of fresh 
vegetables to fill in behind rationed canned 
goods, If, as in the past, the available foods 
flow to the highest priced markets, there'll 
be unbalanced diets in many areas. 


Maldistribution is still the biggest dan- 
ger. That caused the breakdowns which 
have occurred in the past, and it’s the 
likely point of future trouble. Widespread 
rationing of essential foodstuffs probably 
will assure everyone his equitable share of 
the food eventually, but until that comes 
there’s no assurance that adequate over-all 
supplies will be well distributed. 


Bean rationing was a blow to nutrition- 
ists. They had built up most of their meat 
substitute program on these high protein 
legumes. Then Russia stepped in and took 
almost a quarter of our bean supply to 
avert a protein famine in its army, thus 
changing the situation overnight. 


Bread and other cereal foods are the 
safety valve for the coming food pressure. 
They'll be kept available in good quantity 
to keep stomachs reasonably full. That’s 
one reason why, despite present wheat sur- 
pluses, restrictions have been lifted on 
wheat planting and marketing. 


Hamburger, notwithstanding its German 
name, may become the standard American 
meat dish for the duration. Food adminis- 
tration people are studying a plan to grind 
up a large proportion of the nation’s meat 
supply and mix it with soybean meal, oat- 
meal, and other cereal extenders to stretch 
the supply. ° 


Milk rationing on a national scale is not 
a probability for the near future, despite 
local shortages. One reason is that food 
experts don’t know how they could stand- 
ardize butterfat content. However, milk 
products such as butter and cheese are on 
the list. 


The meat black market is the OPA’s 
biggest headache. Most officials don’t see 
how it can be controlled short of contro- 
versial ceilings on livestock and licensing 
of dealers. Present wholesale-level ceilings 
aid black-market operators—they limit the 


amount an honest packer can pay for his 
livestock and still make money but permit 
the illegal dealer to get whatever livestock 
he needs by overbidding. 


Threats of punishment haven’t brought 
results yet; nevertheless, the OPA is con- 
sidering another pocketbook blow at han- 
dlers of black-market goods. This would be 
to follow Treasury practice on unauthor- 
ized pay raises, disallowing completely for 
tax purposes the entire amount of money 
spent in violation of price ceilings. 

R eports that Paul McNutt and Frances 
Perkins are about to be shuffled out and 
that John G. Winant will take over a com- 
bined Manpower Commission and Labor 
Department are taken with several grains 
of salt by Washingtonians who should 
know. 


Winant for Labor Chief doesn’t sound 
attractive either to Labor or to many Ad- 
ministration people. They feel that his ca- 
pabilities lie more in the direction of 
diplomacy than in the administration of an 
important department. 

Coal strike this spring? Washington la- 
bor experts, who will usually make a guess 
at the drop of a hat, shy away from that 
one. They admit they can’t read John L. 
Lewis’s mind. They agree, however, that a 
coal strike in April, unless long drawn out, 
wouldn’t cripple this country, since the 
heavy coal-burning season then would be 
about over. 


Concentration of industry is again being 
discussed. This time the objective is the 
saving of manpower rather than the re- 
lease of facilities. 


The idea is to shift civilian-goods indus- 
tries—tools, machinery, management—in- 
to areas where the labor supply is most 
plentiful, so they will not have to compete 
with war plants for workers. But the plan 


is still in the formative stage, and nothing 
definite has been decided. 


The trademark question will get hot 
again if the new concentration program is 
finally OK’d. Thus there’s still a possibility 
for manufacture of Victory models. 


A new campaign to simplify and stand- 
ardize both civilian and military goods will 
be launched within the next few weeks. 
The goal will be a 10 per cent saving in 
manpower all up and down the line. 


The 85 simplification orders issued in 
1942 freed about 10 per cent of the man- 


' power in the industries involved. Since 


about 50,000,000 persons will be at work in 
the United States this year, simplification 


people believe 5,000,000 workers could be 
saved by the intensive program. 


Newer battleships so bristle with anti- 

aircraft guns that deck space is hard to 

find. One ship recently had to leave behind 

its 20- by 20-foot wrestling mat because 

there was no place on deck large enough | 

to accommodate it. ° 
e e 


or partly at the President’s direc. 
tion, is coming in for increased attention 
by the WPB. Orders last week cutting 
down the size of match sticks and simpli- 
fying furniture were symptomatic of this 
trend. One reason for this is the great in- 
crease in the use of wood as a substitute 
material. An example of this is the Chicago 
aircraft assembly plant, the world’s largest 
timber building, being built by the Austin 
Co. (see page 53). 


The Navy is tougher than the Army. Re- 
porters covering the department complain 
that naval public-relations men block per- 
sonal interviews and are afraid to relay 
their questions to officers who could an- 
swer them. Press officers who have done so 
persistently in the past have wound up 
with unpleasant sea assignments. 


Reports that the apparel buying boom 
had died down were premature. It’s still on 
in many cities, and it means earlier ration- 
ing of clothing. 


Russo-Finnish peace rumors are large- 
ly trial balloons, floated by well-inten- 
tioned outsiders. They have: brought no 
significant reaction from either Moscow or 
Helsinki thus far. 


The Finns assume more. Although they 
long since ceased to count on an Axis vic- 
tory, they still swallow the “Fortress Eu- 
rope” propaganda and see reasonable pros- 
pects for a negotiated peace, in which Fin- 
land’s pre-1939 Karelian Isthmus bound- 
aries would be kept intact. 


An interim German debacle on the 
home or military fronts would, of course, 
bring an immediate Finnish suit for peace. 
Therein lies the gamble of their present 
course. For a peace suit under pressure 
would probably bring a chilling Russian 
demand for unconditional surrender or, at 
best, insistence that Finland yield up all 
the territory her armies regained from the 
Russian conquest in the three months’ war 
of 1939-40. 


A Victory shoe, inexpensive but guar- 
anteed by the government to be worth the 
price, is being designed by the OPA Stand- 
ards branch. It may be the first utility 
item officially recommended in the apparel 
field. 
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WHO...WHERE...HOW MANY...AND HOW HIGH! 


The slightest buzz or murmur in the earphones 
of this vigilant “listener” spells a story ...a story 
that unravels uncannily with accurate, pertinent 
data on aircraft flying miles away. Its huge, sensi- 
tive ears need no eyes to spot foe or friend... 
where they are, how many, where they’re heading. 
Its instincts are purely mechanical and developed 
to the nth degree, a true product of Yankee genius. 
Ball bearings help to give it the operating quiet- 
ness so essential to its perfect functioning. 

Battlefront equipment like this “listener” .. . 
range finders, communicators, all types of me- 
chanical field units . . . require millions upon 
millions of ball bearings. Wherever there’s move- 
ment in planes, in tanks, in guns, in all sorts of 
rolling equipment . . . you'll find friction-free, 
trouble-discouraging ball bearings. They’re do- 


ing a mighty job “over there” and here at home 
too! For ball bearings are also essential to the 
machines that turn out this fighting equipment. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


THE BALANCED LINE - FOR ORDNANCE, 
AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
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ore than tonnage ts being piled up 


These acres of sheets of Alcoa Aluminum. 
Alloys are wings by now. Today we pile 
them up—flat, strong, accurate to a few 
thousandths of an inch. Tonight they go 
on their way into planes. 

The next you hear of them will be in 
front-page news stories describing Air 
Force sorties on a dozen fronts, over 
desert, sea, and jungle. 

Fifty years of our know-how made so 
much aluminum available so soon. The 
genius of the plane-makers breathes speed, 
ability to climb and fire power into the 
shining metal. Then your boy, or the 
boy that used to be next door, trained to 
a T, skillful, eager, and courageous, does 
mighty business with those planes. 

You are looking at the raw material 
of Victory. 


‘Fetes... 


Beyond that, you are looking at the 
exciting wherewithal of a million after- 
the-war jobs for those same boys. 

One pile of those sheets, plus some 
Imagineering which will put it in the 
right place on some familiar product, will 
save enough backaches to make postwar 
sales where none grew before. Jobs, ditto. . 

Another pile, plus your Imagineering, 
can be the beginning of an amazing ad- 
vance in refrigeration. Jobs will follow. 

Still another can start new standards 
in farm equipment. Another in trans- 
portation. 

This is the full meaning of sevenfold 
aluminum capacity. The needs of war 
and the needs of peace ride together. 

ALUMINUM ComPANY OF AMERICA, 2155 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Reg US Pon Olt 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Tide in Tunisia Turns Again 
as We Win Fight and Prestige 


But Driving Rommel to Sea 
Will Be Real Test of Strength 
and Won’t Be Quick or Easy 


For the second time since the last war, 
the United States Army last week met the 
German Army in full-scale combat. The 
United States Army won. (So did the 
British Army:) 

The test—and the triumph—of the 
Americans came on a weird arena called 
Hamra Plain. There, west of Kasserine 
Pass, they fought it out gun to gun and 
tank to tank with Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel’s hardened veterans of many 
fronts. They emerged with a clean-cut vic- 
tory in contrast to the defeat of the 
previous week. 

The scene for the battle was set by 
Rommel’s capture on Feb. 20 of Kasserine 
Pass, the twisting granite-walled defile 
leading to Hamra Plain and, beyond, to 
the valleys snaking into Algeria. Capi- 
talizing on that audacious move, Rommel 
punched instantly forward with two col- 
umns that threatened the whole carefully 
prepared position in Tunisia from which 
the Allies planned to launch a knockout 
offensive. 

One column struck northwestward 
toward Tebessa, big American base 35 
miles distant across the Algerian border, 
thereby threatening to sever the American 
forces of Maj. Gen. Lloyd R. Fredendall 
from the British First Army in the north. 
The other lunged toward Thala, tiny 
Arab village 20 miles to the north. 

The Americans got their supreme trial 
on the road to Tebessa in the southern 
half of Hamra Plain, to which most of 
their battered. forward armor had already 
withdrawn from the other side of Kasser- 
me Pass. Here Fredendall’s forces stood 
amid defenses in depth consisting of in- 
fantry and tanks plus all types of fixed 
and mobile artillery from $7- to 155-milli- 
Meter guns, much of it emplaced in the 
surrounding hills. 


Battle: From a grandstand seat amid 
those hills, Merrill Mueller, NewsweEex’s 
correspondent at the front, watched the 
Battle of Hamra Plain as it unfolded on 





Sunday, Feb. 21. Here is his account of 
how the Americans defeated the Germans 
for the first time in this war. 

“The Hamra Plain is egg-shaped with 
a wide base at the northeast and a pointed 
top at the southwest. Four secondary 
roads lead out of it. The whole thing is 
bounded by towering broken cliffs swept 
by scattered rain clouds. We could pick 
our way along the cliffs and find choice 
seats behind the rocks for any given phase 
of the battle. e 

“Our forces held the lower half of the 
Hamra Plain and all the mountain posi- 
tions which German mobile forces by- 
passed in order to engage and disintegrate 
our armor on the plain itself and force a 
withdrawal of the entire line. Part of our 
armor hed an.:ved in the nick of time that 
morning to support what tank destroyer 
and infantry units we had disposed on 
the plain at that mo- 


our tanks and into our infantry positions 
or trying to reach out for a counter bat- 
tery duel. We could hear the heavy bursts 
of our artillery, the occasional barks of 
our rapid-fire antitank guns, the roar of 
our tank engines and—amazingly—the en- 
gines of the unarmored supply trucks and 
jeeps which rushed gloriously into the fray 
behind the troops, either to service them 
or feed them hot food from -rolling kitch- 
ens. Too often we saw armored troop car- 
riers with big red crosses move onto the 
plain to rescue wounded and rush them 
to the casualty station just behind the 
mountain. 

“Some of the new and heavier guns 
which we began to hear on the plain were 
either the German 81-millimeter mortars 
or 210-millimeter fieldpieces. Tanks asked 
for aerial support, and soon behind the 
smoke haze we could hear the crescendo 
of the German anti-aircraft fire, then the 
dull whoomps of American bombs. 

“Several of our tanks reported in code 
that they were taking action to try to 
complete the trap around four German 
and two Italian tanks, all of them Mark 
IV’s. German Mark VI’s—two of- which 





ment. They were hold- 
ing the line at the dry 
river bed gouging the 
middle of the plain. 

“Just ahead and be- 
low us on the smoke- 
clouded plain we could 
pick out the American 
Sherman and Grant 
tanks maneuvering with 
light tanks and tank de- 
stroyers toward Axis re- 
inforcements pouring 
onto the battlefield. Our 
infantry and antitank 
guns had taken posi- 
tions in deep wadies be- 
hind the mobile forces, 
while heavy artillery 
which had already 
moved into the bottom 
of the plain lobbed shells 
into the enemy move- 
ments. 

“Meanwhile, a few 88- 
millimeter guns that the 
Germans had brought 
through the Kasserine 
gap began to bombard 
the entire plain, not lay- 
ing down a specific bar- 
rage but alternately con- 
centrating their fire on 








Rommel’s nemesis: Eighth Army tanks cross the desert 
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General Fredendall led Americans to victory at Hamra Plain 


were on the plain and eight which had 
gone toward Thala—didn’t seem anxious 
to come into close contact with our armor, 
probably because their flank defense was 
still too weak and because our tank boys, 
after successfully engaging several found 
Mark VI’s wouldn’t move unless screened 
by light tanks and armored cars. 

“We listened to the tank commands on 
the radio while watching the valley as 
dusk settled, adding gloom to the noise of 
the battlefield. Then suddenly like a mush- 
room a ball of flame rose from the distant 
left-hand side of the ground, burned fierce- 
ly and lengthily, and then another and 
another, until six brilliant. flames with 
heavy oily smoke over them marked the 
end of the Axis tanks the American forces 
had trapped. The sky was dominated by 
Anglo-American planes. 

“The tide of the battle had turned on 
the Hamra Plain. The metallic radio 
voices from the tanks registered excite- 
ment. It was the emotion of victory, the 
emotion of knowing that they controlled 
the next phase of the battle.” 

By Tuesday morning, the enemy had 
shot his bolt on both the Tebessa and 
Thala fronts. It was a moment of triumph 
for the whole Allied army, including its 
leaders, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Commander-in-Chief, and Gen. Sir Har- 
old R. L. G. Alexander, his deputy, who 
had just arrived on the battlefield. 





As the Axis forces retreated through the 
Kasserine Pass, the Allied air forces swung 
into action on a scale that made up for 
their failure to support the ground forces 
during the first phase of the German of- 
fensive. Every type of plane was thrown 
into the fray, and the long lines of Axis 
columns were pounded in the heaviest 
manner. 

It was a brilliant transformation for the 
air forces. In the midst of battle, they had 
suddenly switched everything available 
to urgent ground-support missions. The 
Germans had always planned it that way. 
The Allies improvised it and beat the 
Nazis at their own game. 

This was accompanied by a fundamental 
change in the organization of the Allied 
air forces’ high command. Air Marshal 
Sir Arthur William Tedder, supreme Al- 
lied Mediterranean air commander, placed 
Maj. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz in command 
of an amalgamated Anglo-American force 
called the Northwest African Air Forces. 
Under him was a Bomber Command un- 
der Maj. Gen. James H. Doolittle and a 
Ground Support Command under Air Vice 
Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham. It was 
the first Allied Ground Support Command 
designated as such, and it grew out'of the 
bitter lessons of the last two weeks in 
Tunisia. 

The Allied success turned the tables on 
Rommel by endangering his southern 


front, especially if the Allies could follow 
through with reinforcements. sent from 
the northern zone. To prevent that, Coa). 
Gen. Jiirgen von Arnim, German com- 
mander in the Bizerte-Tunis zone, on Feb. 
27 launched a series of sharp attacks 
against the British First Army at points 
ranging from near the Mediterranean 
southward through Medjez-el-Bab, main 
Allied forward base. 

But Rommel’s most pressing worry was 
neither the British Army in the north nor 
the Americans in the center. It was Gen. 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s battle-hun- 
gry Eighth Army which had moved into 
position opposite the Mareth Line stretch- 
ing southward from the Gulf of Gabés. 
Already, the Allied air forces had begun 
a combined assault on nearby Axis air- 
fields in the manner used by the British 
at Alamein. ; 


Significance-——~. 


Rommel’s attacks both in the center 
and north served notice anew of the Axis’s 
decision to put up the toughest fight with- 
in its power for the Tunisian strip that 
constitutes its last remaining foothold in 
Africa, That American leaders were fully 
aware of this was emphasized by Secre- 
tary of War Stimson when he said that the 
Allies would not have either a quick or 
easy victory and must expect heavy cas- 
ualties, and in his reminder that Ameri- 
can losses in the recent fighting were 
heavy, although probably not as severe as 
at first supposed. 

But the best evidence of how tough 
the fight is going to be lies in the man- 
ner in which the Germans have been able 
to build up their strength in the Tunisian 
battlefield. Prime Minister Churchill gave 
warning of this when he revealed - last 
month that the Axis had been able to 
assemble there some 250,000 men, equal 
to about ten divisions. And that this force 
is well equipped with armor was demon- 
strated by the risks taken by Rommel in 
penetrating Allied defenses. 

Still another sign of the Germans’ 
strength is the fact that they have al- 
ready diverted a large part of their air 
power to the Mediterranean zone, in- 
cluding an estimated one-fourth of the 
entire Luftwaffe and one-fifth of their 
single-engined fighters. These planes oper- 
ate from a system of bases running back 
from Tunisia into Sicily and Southern 
Italy that is closely knit and excellently 
equipped for repairs and maintenance, 
especially in Sicily. 

By contrast, Allied forward airfields 
spread out around the western border of 
Tunisia lie thousands of miles from the main 
Allied air base of England—a fact that puts 
restrictions on the loads that can be carried 
and adds to the problems of flying planes 
to the front. At the other end of the Al- 
lied air picture, the Eighth Army’s support- 
ing planes must still be supplied by land 
and water from Egypt, 1,500 miles back 
across the desert and at the end of a 12, 
000-mile supply line from Britain. But its 
forward bases at Medenine, Foum Tata- 
houine, and elsewhere are far superior to 
those in Western Tunisia—a fact that has 
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helped the Allies step up their attack on 
the Mareth Line. 

Despite the strength of the Eighth 
Army with its excellent air bases, the 
Axis was still in a formidable position on 
the southern front because of the im- 
mensely strong defensive position sup- 
plied by the salt marshes running later- 
ally across the “waist” of Tunisia. Con- 
sisting of the Chott Djerid and Chott el 
Fedjadj, this 125-mile-long barrier is far 
stronger than the Mareth Line. It is vir- 
tually unflankable and reaches almost to 
the coast northwest of Gabés, leaving only 
a 15-mile-wide neck of solid earth as a 
passage to the north. 


Battles in Burma 


To Burmese civilians fearfully huddling 
in the jungle, this was a night of terror. 
First, the British and Indian commandos 
came out of the sea, shouting and firing. 
Then the Japanese in the village were 
killed, and one after another the post 
office, the courthouse, and a hundred other 


buildings went up in flames. And when 
five hours later the raiders were ready to 
sail back into the hazy dawn, a great voice 
that could be heard for many miles an- 
nounced that the attack was not against 
the peaceful Burmese but against the 
Japanese and their aides. : 

To the British, this raid on the village 
of Myebon, east of Akyab, was but one of 
the rehearsals for the coming large-scale in- 
vasion of Burma. Others have been going 
on for months in the rugged, jungle-clad 
hills of Arakan, the scene of the British 
drive toward Akyab. This was the testing 
ground for the mettle of the fighting men, 
the quality of their weapons, the sound- 
ness of their new jungle tactics. On trial; 
too, was the supply corps, divorced from 
trucks and thrown back on sampans, rafts, 
ancient paddle-wheel steamers, and bullock 
‘carts—where the land was firm enough to 
support them. 

The Akyab front was opened on Dec. 19, 
when British troops crossed into Western 
Burma. For ten days they slogged through 
swamps and hacked their way through 
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jungle, until the Japanese halted them 25 
miles north of the port of Akyab. There 
the British and Hindu fighters have been 
ever since, trading blows with the enemy 
and learning his tricks. So well have these 
been learned that recently one British 
sniper remained in a tree, Japanese style, 
for three days, picking off at least eight 
enemy soldiers. 

Far to the north, in the Patkai hills, 
other units were also rehearsing—building 
roads, staging raids into Burma to gather 
information, and slowly and cautiously 
pushing their outposts eastward. A special 
effort was made to enlist native support. 
Hence, serving the British Army today as 
spies and carriers are Naga head-hunters, 
tough little Gharo tribesmen, husky Kukis, 
and the belligerent Chins. Many a Japa- 
nese patrol has been ambushed by Chin 
levies using British arms. 

It is across this northern territory that 
the major invasion of Burma will some day 
come. It is high over this area, too, that 
the Allied and Japanese air forces now 
meet in fierce combat. One of the biggest 





WAR TIDES 





At the beginning of this week. 
Marshal Rommel’s columns were being 
driven back beyond the line from which 
the pushes toward the American base 
at Tebessa and British-held Thala were 
launched. As announced by Berlin, “our 
offensive operations in Central Tunisia 
have been concluded.” 

Prior to the initial Rommel drive, which 
carried the Nazis through the American 
position to the line Feriana-Kasserine- 
Sbeitla, positional warfare existed on the 
front Ousseltia-Faid Pass-Sened (see 
map). In such stabilized front lines, 
the structure of battle requires a deploy- 
ment in depth, increasing progressively 
from front to rear and comparable to the 
observation posts, picket, support, ana 
reserve lines of an outpost system. In 
such a situation, troops, when attacked, 
move backward or forward, dependent 
upon the location of the “line of re- 
sistance” determined in advance and 
usually placed along the position of the 
reserves and, under certain terrain condi- 
a! as far forward as the observation 

e. 

Considering such dispositions in depth 
to be normal, it is not surprising that 
the American front was broken in the 
forward zone of its defensive position. In 
stabilized warfare, it is not difficult to 
obtain, by the massing of troops, an open- 
ing in the enemy line from which to 
launch an effort to gain a penetration or 
break-through, provided the plan is not 
thwarted by hostile reconnaissance or in- 
telligence service. 


Cape ~~ 





The Comeback in Tunisia 
by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 











Newsweek—Fore 
Three Tunisian combat zones 


Technically, a break-through is a form 
of attack which penetrates into and be- 
yond the depth of a defensive position or 
zone. In that sense, the Rommel push did 
not quite reach the break-through stage. 

The grave danger to the attacker dur- 
ing the penetration period, which is the 
prelude to the break-through, is that un- 
less the drive moves rapidly, gaining 
momentum as it progresses, the flanks of 
the penetration wedge become dangerous- 
ly vulnerable, and the spearhead is re- 
tarded. The gap thus created cannot re- 
main fixed without reserves being sent 


in to envelop the interior exposed hostile 
flanks, to give impetus to the forward 
impulse, or to consolidate the gains and 
exploit successes. 

As Rommel did not employ his reserves 
to extend or hold his gains, it must be 
presumed that these troops were not 
available for this purpose or that such an 
extension was not in his plans. 

Although Rommel may have widened 
the Tunisian corridor, unless he delays 
the Allied offensive, which does not seem 
likely, his gains do not seem commen- 
surate with his losses. Furthermore, his 
striking power to stop the British Eighth 
Army, coming up from the south, has 
been materially weakened by his setback 
in the Tebessa-Thala push. 

However, the Nazi’s greatest danger 
lies in the combined British-French 
American major offensive in the north 
and central combat zones that may be set 
in motion as a result of the attacks and 
counterattacks in the Medjez-el-Bab area. 
Success here would open the way to the 
sea for the Allies and permit their oc- 
cupation of one or more of the key coastal 
citndels—Bizerte, Tunis, Sousse, Sfax, 
and Gabés. 

Regardless of any tactical advantage 
the Axis forces may have gained in their 
recent offensive, they are greatly handi- 
capped by the Allies’ over-all strategical 
position. Perhaps no belligerent in modern 
wars has ever possessed such great 
potential superiority over an opponent in 
air, sea, and land forces as that held by 
the Allies in the battle now in the making. 

Rommel’s position in the three Tunisien 
combat zones (rectangles shown on map) 
is similar to Hitler’s on the three Euro- 
pean fronts in that he must: win the 
fights in all to make secure his position. 
An Allied break-through to the coast 
would not only be the beginning of the 
end of Axis rule in Africa, but it would 
mark the closing of this end. 
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Sub: When the British trawler Lord N uffield opened fire 
on this Italian submarine, the Emo, off North Africa, it 
was sunk, but not, as the Germans like to say, without 
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trace. The crew refused the commander’s orders to fight it 
out with the British and instead ran to the bow of their 
ship and jumped off into the Mediterranean. 





aerial engagements on this front occurred 
last week, when 46 Japanese fighters and 
bombers raided the American air base at 
Tinsukia, Eastern India. The fighters of 
the Tenth Air Force were ready, and the 
battle that raged through the skies above 
300 square miles of territory finally ended 
with only nine enemy craft able to flee 
home. Marked down in the base log were 29 
Japanese planes definitely or probably shot 
down, There were no American losses. 


94-Hour Bombing 


With word and deed, the RAF last 
week backed the American advocacy of 
24-hour-a-day bombing of Germany. Roy- 
al Air Force officials came out with strong 
declarations of support for the idea of 
continuous bombardment as_ the best 
method of beating down the Reich. This 
was the thesis advocated by Maj. Gen. 
Ira C. Eaker, head of the Eighth Air 
Force Bomber Command. And the RAF 
also declared that it was far from criticiz- 
ing the Boeing Fortresses and Consoli- 
dated Liberators; what it wanted was 
more and more of them. 

Then, along with American Air Forces, 
the RAF launched the most concentrated 
air assault against Europe so far in the 
war. The Royal Air Force Bomber Com- 
mand started in on Feb. 24 with a big 
night raid on Wilhelmshaven, German 
submarine base and shipbuilding center. 
The following night heavy RAF bombers 
smashed at Nuremberg, deep inside the 
Reich. The Eighth Air Force followed this 
up with a daylight assault against the 
docks at Wilhelmshaven. It was the first 
raid on which American correspondents 
accompanied the bombers (see page 72). 
and seven planes were lost. But the bomb- 
ers accomplished one of their primary ob- 
jectives of making German planes come up 
and fight. ’ 

Next day, the big bombers of the Eighth 
Air Force hit at Brest on the French 


coast. This time they had fighter escort 
all the way and the bombers returned 
without a loss. Sunday night the RAF 
pounded St. Nazaire with 1,000 tons of 
bombs. 

The biggest assault, however, came on 
Friday night. A great fleet of RAF bombers 
flew to Cologne to make the 113th raid on 
that city. They came early—9 p.m.—they 
didn’t stay long, and they saturated the 
German defenses with blockbusters and 
super blockbusters. The tonnage dropped 
was almost as great as the 3,000 tons used 
in the tremendous raid last May. Not 
nearly so many planes participated, but 
this time most of them were four-en- 
gine craft, whereas in May 170 per cent 
were only two-engined machines. Only 
ten were lost on Friday night. And the 
Germans, who have become increasingly 
chary of admitting any damage, called 
the attack a “terror raid.” This is a sweet 
phrase to the RAF, for it means that the 
devastation has been on an enormous scale. 


Kharkov’s Story 


Bill Downs, NEwsweek’s Moscow cor- 
respondent, sent the following cable on his 
return from a visit to Kharkov just eight 
days after the recapture of the city by the 
Red Army. 


Fifteen months’ occupation of Kharkov 
—what Hitler calls “Aryan Colonization” 
—has all but killed the Soviet capital of 
the Ukraine. Kharkov today looks like a 
city which has undergone earthquake, the 
Black Plague, and the Chicago Fire all at 
once. But the city’s wounds are not so 
much on the surface as at its foundations 
—they are spiritual rather than material. 

It is in the faces of the people of Khar. 
kov that you read the city’s real tragedy. 
They had been hungry for so long that 
they had got used to it. Their faces were 
dough white or pastry yellow. The children 
had deep circles under their eyes. Every- 


/ 


body’s clothing needed washing, patching, 
and replacing. 

These people who were lucky enough 
to survive lived for fifteen months on a 
maximum of 300 grams (101% ounces) of 
bread a day—supplemented with what the 
family furniture and clothing would bring 
in the way of food through secret barter 
with the farmers in the surrounding dis- 
trict. 

There are few young men anywhere in 
the Kharkov district today. Those caught 
in the city when the Germans marched in 
were either sent to Germany or were shot 
or hanged or escaped to unoccupied Rus- 
sia( Even boys of 12 and 14 have the look 
of men about them. There are many 
women, some of thefn young. But one 
schoolteacher told me: “Most of our beau- 
tiful Ukrainian girls are gone now.” The 
Germans also shipped beauty back to | 
Germany as a Ukrainian commodity. _. 

When the Germans entered the city a 
year ago last October, they immediately 
began hanging men. For a distance of 2 
miles down Sumskaya Street, from the 
government center to the business center, 
Russians were hanged from every balcony. 
Thereafter, hangings were frequent, dis- 
appearances common, and beatings oc- 
curred every day. 

The prewar population of the city was 
900,000 which was swelled to 1,300,000 by 
refugees shortly before the occupation. 
The Soviets evacuated 250,000 before the 
occupation. The population today is esti- 
mated at 350,000. A number of people 
escaped to the unoccupied zone, but what 
happened to the rest no one will ever 
know. The Germans didn’t bother to issue 
death decrees or keep records of their 
executions. 

The Nazis organized their “coloniza- 
tion” schemes carefully. First, they used 
the extensive records of the Ukrainian 
Nationalist movement thev had. prepared 
in Berlin. Then they sent Nationalist leac 
ers whom they found sympathetic into the 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Auten Heapquarters IN Nort 
Arrica (by wireless)—It would be a 
pretty kettle of pickerel if your corre- 
spondent were to break out all over with 
typewriter strategy in his first week in 
the African war theater, considering he is 
fresh as a new coat of paint in the eyes 
of other and older typewriter strategists 
clustered here in great numbers. 

But there is one point of general signifi- 
cance no one can miss. Maybe it strikes 
the newcomer all the more sharply be- 
cause he is new here and not long from 
home. It is the same point which struck 
me a year ago when I first reached the 
Southwest Pacific. It’s this—the formula 
“production plus American soldiers” 
doesn’t automatically equal success. 

The American soldier is made of plain, 
human stuff. He is not a character out 
of a George M. Cohan song. If people at 
home go on expecting him and his tools 
of war to prevail spontaneously, they will 
continue to be startled each time he is 
beaten to the punches and somewhat 
chewed up by a shrewd, war-skilled foe in 
his first brush with that foe. Even Yankee 
Doodle cannot fight his best until his 
reflexes are’in order, which comes with 
work, and he has gained confidence and 
a sense of timing in the field. 





Why the American Soldier Doesn’t Always Win 


by JOHN LARDNER 


It was pretty plain when I left home 
not long ago that our troops, both British 
and American, would eventually drive 
Rommel out of Africa. That is pretty 
plain here and now. I don’t know, how- 
ever, if it was plain even to men at the 
front that this would involve setbacks 
and surprises which would be local but 
humiliating. In his quick, lunging, flank- 
ing, hit-em-off-balance drives Rommel 
did, as I say, chew us up a bit. At the start 
his panzer divisions had those intangible 
assets for war which we lacked: poise, 
timing, and reflexes oiled by experience. 
A professional boxer, however mediocre 
his gifts may be, always has the jump 
on the Golden Glover, however fast and 
strong. 


You will remember how shocked we 
were last year when Allied troops gave 
ground before the Japanese. As months 
wore on we learned the trade by working 
at it, mastered Jap tactics and in some 
cases outplayed him at his own game. 

The German is a far more advanced 
and imaginative fighter than the Jap, 
though perhaps not so hardy and primi- 
tively zealous. Imagination has its dis- 
advantages in war, as the Japs have 
proved to our cost and will continue to 


demonstrate. To work on the German 
imagination at home and in the field, to 
paint the possibilities in black and white 
for Germans to see and think about, is 
obviously part of our global strategy and 
one of our best hopes for quick victory. 
However, at the moment in this theater, 
German imagination and intelligence are 
operating strictly in behalf of the Ger- 
mans and their light-footed marshal. 

Under difficult conditions we stopped 
the panzer thrust west of Kasserine Pass 
and drove the enemy back through the 
gap. American soldiers did this in spite 
of losses and the necessity te reorganize 
on the spot, which speaks well for a first 
full-scale effort against a trained and 
hardened opponent and means our men 
are beginning to add intangible weapons 
to the tangible ones. 


One thing about the German is that 
he begins to make you respect him far 
sooner when you sail from home than 
the Jap. In two wartime crossings of the 
Pacific I encountered the Oriental enemy 
only once when one of his subs carelessly 
got in the way at the bow of our ship 
and was bumped. Crossing the Atlantic, 
our convoy acquired a posse of U-boats 
without delay and we enjoyed this at- 
tention most of the way over. The subs 
were looking for stragglers, but they got 
none. 

“That wasn’t Jerry’s fault,” said a 
British naval officer the day we arrived. 
“Say what you will about him, he’s an 
awfully busy bloke.” 








Western Ukraine. They appointed Profes- 
sor Alexeyev Kramerenko, an instructor 
of chemistry at the famous Kharkov uni- 
versity, as the town’s first burgomaster. 
Kramerenko was an ardent Ukrainian Na- 
tionalist. The town was divided into six 
districts, and Kramerenko’s friends were 
appointed district heads. 

At the same time German “colonists”— 


businessmen, shopkeepers, carpetbaggers, * 


and just plain adventurers—began to drift 
into town. The best buildings, shops, and 
houses were turned over to these colonists. 
The original Russian occupants were given 
worthless receipts or were told plainly to 
get out—or were hanged. Although the 
exact circumstances are unclear, Kra- 
merenko finally realized he had been 
duped, and the Germans were forced to 
shoot him. 

Meanwhile, the Germans succeeded in 
reestablishing part of Kharkov’s factories 
but only for the repair of army equip- 
ment. While the population starved, par- 
ties of German soldiers searched homes 
of Russians suspected of hoarding sugar 
and other foods. Executions and intern- 
ments continued. A man would be de- 
nounced to the Germans on one day and 
disappear the next. The Germans even 
tried pressing Ukrainian men into the 
German Army—mostly in the labor corps 


os there were large numbers of deser- 
1ons, 


The rate of exchange for the German 
reichsmark was set at 1 mark for 10 rubles, 
giving the Germans a neat exchange profit. 
There was absolutely no civil law, and 
martial law did not include civil cases. 
There were many cases of rape where the 
parents of the offended girl were simply 
too terrorized to complain to the authori- 
ties. 


When the Red Army drive reached the’ 


outskirts of Kharkov and two days be- 
fore the Germans left, the Nazis began 
systematic demolition of the city’s big- 
gest and newest buildings, many of which 
were the pride of the Ukraine. The House 
of Projects, which looks like a small-sized 
Radio City, the House of Cooperation, 
which looks like a miniature Stevens 
Hotel, Kharkov International Hotel and 
others of the biggest and newest buildings 
were completely gutted by fire and by 
mining. Then the day after the Red 
Army’s reoccupation the Germans sent 
over 25 bombers which systematically flew 
down street after street, dropping bombs 
on the smoldering buildings. 

This is only part of the story. The rest 
would require a book. But Kharkov is 
only the first of the cities of Eastern 
Europe which must be retaken from the 
Germans. There are Kiev, Riga, Danzig, 
Warsaw, and a string of others where this 
same story is going to form one of the 
saddest chapters tn the world’s history. 


Nazis Hit Back ; 


The Germans fought back in Russia 
last week. For the firgt tifhe since their 
disaster at Stalingrad}on Jan. 31, there 
were signs that‘the Nazi armies had halted 
their long retreat and were launching coun- 
terattacks on an important scale. The Ger- 
man communiqués again took on a tone of 
confidénce while the Russians admitted 
heavy Nazi attacks and attempts to break 
through Soviet lines. 

The Germans had received an unex- 
pected break in an early thaw on the front 
in the Southern Ukraine. Apparently this 
put a crimp in the operations of the tank 
corps with which the Soviets have been 
punching holes in the German lines. The 
Nazis claimed that a Red attack designed 
to encircle and trap the German forces 
along the Sea of Azov had been broken 
and that the Russians themselves were 
encircled behind the Mius River. The 
Nazis identified the Soviet troops as the 
Seventh Guard Cavalry Corps, apparently 
an indication that the mud was so bad 
the Russians were relying on cavalry in- 
stead of tanks. 

Exactly where the Germans intend to 
halt their retreat is a matter known only 
to the Nazi High Command. The prob- 
ability is that the Germans have prepared 
a number of lines. The one at which they 
will make a final halt depends on the 
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Forts show the most defensible lines the Germans can hold against Russia 


military situation at the time—on how 
much the Nazis need to shorten the line, 
to what extent they want to lengthen the 
Reds’ communications, and on the number 
of troops available. But a most important 
factor will be the terrain. From the mili- 
tary point of view the following lines are 
the most defensible, and the grand show- 
down between the Germans and the Rus- 
sians may be fought out along one of 
these: 

The first German defense line begins in 
the outskirts of Leningrad and stretches 
across Russia to the Sea of Azov. The 
backbone of this line is the Dnieper River. 
a stream that is 114 miles wide in the 
south. Its anchors are the fortified cities 
of Kiev and Vitebsk. Just behind it runs 
the Leningrad-Odessa railway, converted 
by the Germans to their own gauge and 
now used to shift supplies and reinforce- 
ments to any threatened sector of the 
front. This lateral railway gives the Nazis 
a considerable advantage over the Rus- 
sians. 

From the great bend of the Dnieper 
near Zaporozhe, the German defensive line 
stretches southeast toward the Sea of 
Azov. At present it is anchored at Tagan- 
rog along the lines of the Mius River. If 


the Germans can hold this they deny to 
the Russians the great industrial region of 
the Donbas. They may decide, however, to 
shorten it by withdrawing to Melitopol. 
This would still enable them to protect 
their positions in the Crimea, but any 
Russian breach of the Melitopol line 
would cut off the Crimea, and the Nazi 
forces there, for the only railway supply- 
ing the peninsula runs from Zaporozhe on 
the east of the Dnieper. 

The present line is already under pres- 
sure all along its length. In the north, the 
Russians are desperately striving to breach 
it at Leningrad, Lake Ilmen, and just 
west of Velikiye Luki. In the south, a 
Red panzer unit has broken through 
toward Zaporozhe. But such is the pliancy 
of the line that the Germans can avoid 
fatal damage by swinging the extremities 
back on the Kiev and Vitebsk hinges. 
When this is done, the northern arm will 
stretch along the Dvina River to Riga. 
The southern arm would shift to the Bug 
River line, the vital Kiev hinge being based 
on the fortified city of Zhitomir and a high- 
ly defensible terrain. 

Swinging back the extremities, however, 
would represent considerable German sac- 
rifices and pose new dangers. In the south 





it would mean giving up the entire Crimea 
In the north, Smolensk would have to be 
relinquished. Also, there would always be 
the possibility of a Russian break-through 
in the gap of land between the upper 
Dvina and the upper Dnieper—a natural 
highway for conquering armies through 
the centuries. 

If the Germans should withdraw from 
Russia completely, they would still have a 
powerful defensive line before the last 
fortifications on the German frontiers 
themselves. This would run from the Black 
Sea north along the course of the Dniester 
River, take advantage of powerful posi- 
lions in the Grodek Lakes west of Lwéw, 
then follow the Bug River (in Poland as 
distinguished from the Bug in Russia). 
and finally reach the Baltic by way of the 
Niemen. It would retain as a center posi- 
tion the Pripet Marshes, which so far as 
armies are concerned are impassable. And 
it would put the Germans back nearly on 
the line where they started on June 22, 
1941. 


Glide vs. Dive Bombing 


In close attack, steep dive bombing is 
twice as accurate as relatively slow and 
shallow glide bombing and is only half as 
dangerous to the pilots. That was the opin- 
ion expressed last week by Comdr. Wil- 
liam R. Hollingsworth of the United States 
Navy, who in air actions in the Southwest 
Pacific found that Japanese g nners shot 
down more glide than dive bombers while 
glide bombers did relatively less damage 
to the foe. 

Decorated with the Navy Cross on Feb. 
23 in London, where he is now a special 
air observer, Hollingsworth said a dive- 
bomber pilot must be able to glide bomb 
in certain circumstances—for instance, un- 
der a low ceiling—and explained that both 
types of attack could be used most effec- 
tively and economically against pinpoint 
objectives ashore and high-speed maneu- 
vering targets at sea. However, he stressed 
that the dive bomber provided no substi- 
tute for the horizontal and area bombing 
practiced largely by the Army Air Forces 
and the RAF. and was at its best as a 
support weapon. 

That has been proved in actions on 
many fronts and was again demonstrated 
by German stukas in the recent Tunisian 
fighting. Even the RAF, which has never 
itself built dive bombers, and at present 
considers fighter bombers as superior for 
ground-support missions, is now getting 
ready to try out an American type, the 
Vultee Vengeance, first ordered in 1940. 
That was revealed on Feb. 24 by Sir 
Archibald Sinclair, Minister for Air, who 
said that the Vengeance planes had now 
begun to arrive and in some cases these 
new craft had already proceeded to opera- 
tional bases. 


Army Air Arm 


The Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Army sent a personal message last 
week to the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Southwest Pacific. ““The arduous land cam- 
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paign along the Papuan coast, which has 
decimated the enemy and now threatens 
him at Salamaua, has made a great im- 
pression on our people and must have had 
a demoralizing effect on the Japanese con- 
fidence in the fighting efficiency of their 
ground troops.” 

Even as President Roosevelt congratu- 
lated Gen. Douglas MacArthur for past 
triumphs in New Guinea fighting, com- 
muniqués from the general’s headquarters 
indicated that the offensive to drive the 
Japs from their big bases at Salamaua and 
Lae was under way. 


Along the narrow strip of beach at Lae- 


Salamaua, held in place against the pound- 
ing Pacific by the roots of giant trees, Al- 
lied bomber and fighter planes attacked 
Japanese-occupied villages last week, pour- 
ing tons of bombs on the flimsy bungalows 
built on piles. Inland around Mubo, at- 
tack planes swept the area, bombing and 
strafing enemy installations and miles of 
remote jungle tracks. 

Even at night attack units shuttled to 
and fro for as much as eight hours at a 
time, harassing the whole Jap-held terri- 
tory. Under this air cover, American and 
Australian ground troops hacked their way 
through the Wau-Mubo area toward the 
Lae-Salamaua base. And heavy bombers 
also kept Jap bases in the Solomons under 
attack. 

This exemplary cooperation between air 
and ground forces has been characteristic 
of all phases of the New Guinea campaign 
so far. President Roosevelt singled it out 
for special praise in his message. The re- 
markable thing about it was that it had 
been achieved in jungle country, probably 
the most difficult in the world for planes to 
give ground troops close support. Yet ex- 
planation of its success was easy: there 
was nothing improvised about the tactics 
—as there seemed to be in Tunisia. They 
were carefully worked out by General 
MacArthur and Maj. Gen. George C. Ken- 
ney, the air commander in the Southwest 
Pacific. To illustrate these tactics, here is 
one example—of an infantry company 
that needs air support: 

At brigade headquarters, the commander 
gets a message that a company on the 
right flank is in trouble. The troops are up 
against a Japanese stronghold which can- 
not be knocked out by company’s avail- 
able weapons. A clear field of fire prevents 
advances to the point from which the 
enemy can be charged with grenades and 
bayonets. Allied casualties are heavy. The 
company commander asks for planes to re- 
duce the strong point. 

The brigade commander thereupon con- 
fers with the air liaison officer attached to 
his headquarters. A message giving the 
exact point on the map of the enemy’s 
position is drafted and dispatched by radio 
to the nearest air base. There the base 
commander consults with the ground- 
forces liaison officer stationed at the base 
on bomb types and methods of attack. 
_ They both check on anti-aircraft defenses 
in the sector. Then it is simply a matter of 
spending five minutes with the air squad- 
rons commanding officer and briefing the 
pilots while the crews warm up the engines. 
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A Fortress returns from a raid on the Solomon Islands 


About an hour after he has sent the run- 
ner to brigade headquarters, the com- 
mander of the distressed right-flank com- 
pany hears his planes overhead. Bombers 
circle the sky while the infantrymen lay 
down cloth strips on the ground pointing 
toward the enemy strong point. Then the 
planes go into action from a very low level. 
Perhaps one attack is enough to reduce the 
strong point. But if something else is 
needed, the company commander then es- 
tablishes radio communication with the air 
squadron leader and another attack is 
undertaken. 

This is an ideal example, but ideal ex- 
amples happen frequently in New Guinea. 
Much of this-is because of the close and 
well-organized system of liaison set up be- 
tween the air and ground forces. Liaison 
officers are right there on the spot, and 
they are’ familiar with the special require- 
ments of each branch of the service. 

There is no elaborate chain of requests 
for air support ascending through “ap- 
propriate channels” of higher and higher 
ground officers, then a decision at the top, 
with executive orders descending through a 
parallel chain of air-force chiefs. Only in 
the most major operations would a refer- 
ence to General Kenney be necessary. 

The foundation for this technique was 
laid in a_ special army-air cooperation 
school established in Australia eighteen 
months ago, staffed mainly by air force 
and army officers who had returned from 
the Middle East after participating in 
liaison work which later developed into the 
brilliantly successful partnership between 
General Montgomery and Air Vice Mar- 
shal Coningham. The main purpose of the 
school, which was attended by both army 
and air-force officers, was to teach them 
each other’s problems—to show the army 
when the air support could be most use- 


ful, and to show the air force how best to 


aid the army. 


We Rule the Seas 


Mighty New Iowa Typifies 
Mounting Allied Fleet Power 


In the early weeks of 1942, the United 
States and Britain kept control of the 
vital world sea routes only by the smallest 
margin of naval superiority over their 
collective enemies. In the Pacific the Unit- 
ed States Navy was inferior to the Japa- 
nese in capital ships and carriers and pos- 
sibly in other types. The British Navy 


after the loss of three capital ships in two - 


months (Prince of Wales, Repulse, and 
Barham) viewed the German battle fleet 
as a serious threat. The Italian Navy had 
superior strength in most of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Last week the United States Navy com- 
missioned its biggest and most powerful 
warship, the 45,000-ton battleship Iowa. 
Perhaps the greatest fighting ship in the 
world, the Iowa’s formal entrance into 
service symbolized the attainment by the 
United States and Britain of a decisive 
superiority over all the Axis navies put 
together (see cover). In just one year the 
balance had been more than redressed in 
every category of naval vessel (except sub- 
marines). Here is how the battle fleets 
line up today. Exact data is not released 
in wartime, but enough is available for an 
approximate picture to be presented. 

In battleships, which have emerged as 
the backbone of task forces as they once 
were on battle fleets, (see Admiral Pratt’s 
War Tides) the Royal Navy and the 
United States Navy have nearly a 2-to-1 
edge. Since the Iowa was launched at a 
later date than any of the six ships of the 
35,000-ton North Carolina class, it is a 
reasonable assumption that all of those 
battleships are also in commission. Added 
to the remaining thirteen battleships of 
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Wien Admiral Halsey, a competent 
destroyer leader and airman skillfully 
handling the air and sea war in the 
Pacific, recently stated the belief that 
battleships played a potent role in war 
in the Pacific, it behooves servicemen and 
others to listen. 

Much of the existing misunderstanding 
of the battleship’s role results from the 
fact that the average man still looks upon 
the battle fleet as a slow, cumbersome 
body, moving toward its objective, each 
battleship tied to its mate at distances 
from 500 to 700 yards. This was the 
mass plan, Napoleonic tactics, best ex- 
emplified by the Battle of Jutland. But 
today our fleet is organized on the 
Moltke concept, the essence of which is 
precise timing. 

Under this concept, it is possible to 
slough off task forces from the fleet, 
adequately organized to accomplish the 
mission desired. If it is a heavy task 
force, one or more battleships may be 
present. The controlling factor is that at 
the point of enemy contact our task force 
shall be superior. Under this scheme, one 
force can work alone, support another, 
or form part of the main body as exigen- 
cies demand. 

Since timing is the essence of these 
tactics, speed and efficient reconnaissance 
are required to a degree heretofore not 
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The Battleship Is Still a Potent Weapon 


' by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


as essential. This is given by the proper 
location of submarines, and particularly 
by our air reconnaissance. Since the air- 
plane plays such an important role, no 
task force is complete without air sup- 
port. But since the enemy has heavy 
battleships, no task force is quite ade- 
quate to meet them on the open sea 
unless it, too, has battleships. 


To meet the demands facing it, the - 


modern battleship must have speed, great 
gun hitting power, and the ability to 
protect itself against torpedoes and 
bombs to the limit of its practicability. 
These assets modern battleships possess. 
The speed is high, 30 knots or over. It 
took ten torpedoes to sink the Bismarck 
—plus many salvos of 16- and 14-inch 
shells—and torpedo planes, unless they 
can drive in a surprise attack at night, 
don’t stand much chance in an unsup- 
ported day attack against proper defense 
such as has been developed since the 
start of this war. 


A 500-pound bomb hit can effect only - 


superficial damage and dive bombers 
don’t carry the heavy loads of the 
Fortress type. A battleship’s anti-aircraft 
fire is very effective. In the Battle of 
Santa Cruz one of our new ships took a 
toll of 32 enemy planes out of the 65 
total lost, and in the battle of Nov. 14 
our battleships slugged it out successfully 


with their guns against the enemy. Our 
gunnery is so excellent that off Casa- 
blanca, it is reported, the first salvo of 
our 16-inch guns made a hit on the 
Jean Bart at 26 miles, more than 50,000 
yards. 

The 16-inch guns of our battleships 
were not designed for anti-aircraft work, 
but at a pinch they could be so used, for 
they have an angle of elevation of at least 
45 degrees, and here is where long range 
tells. Suppose a flight of heavy level 
bombers attacks from a ceiling of 30,000 
to 20,000 feet. This is 10,000 yards and 
under. If the attack speed is 300 miles 
per hour or 10,000 yards per minute, it 
leaves a time interval roughly of three 
to four minutes, during which the attack 
planes are within the fire zone of 16-inch 
guns. 

At the fire rate of two salvos per 
minute, with an elliptical shot pattern 
of approximately 400 by 200 yards, it 
means that in three minutes about 113,400 
pounds of metal can be directed at the 
flight. Use of common shell, with a high 
bursting charge, and proper time setting 
of fuse, results in a large fragmentation 
area. These are pure gunnery problems 
fairly easy of solution. With 100 rounds 
of ammunition per gun, expenditure of 
six or even eighteen shells per gun leaves 
a fair margin of safety for the surface 
action. 


By and large, the modern battleship 
is still the most powerful unit afloat both 
offensively and defensively, even though 
it can never be entirely immune from 
danger and always requires support from 
other craft, particularly aircraft. 








the pre-Pearl Harbor fleet, these six new 
ships and the Iowa give the United States 
a total of twenty battleships (ten of them 
mounting 16-inch guns) . 

The Royal Navy started the war with 
fifteen battleships and battle cruisers and 
has since commissioned five and lost five. 
But the new 40,000-ton Lion and Temer- 
aire may also be in commission inasmuch 
as they were laid down in 1939, thus giv- 
ing Britain a total of 15 to 17 battleships. 

Axis capital ships add up about as fol- 
lows: Japan, 10 to 13 (allowing for the 
loss of 2 battleships in the Solomons) ; 
Germany, 3; Italy, 5 to 8. The totals thus 
stand at 35 to 37 for the United States 
and Britain and 18 to 24. for the Axis. 

In aircraft carriers the comparison is 
between the United States and Britain 
together against Japan alone. The Ger- 
mans have one and possibly two carriers 
but show no inclination to use them; the 
Italians have none. The Japanese started 
the war with more carriers than anyone 
expected—probably at least 11. The Unit- 
ed States Navy has announced the sink- 
ing of six Jap carriers, the probable sinking 
of another, and the damaging of seven. 
The Japs have presumably commissioned 
several since Pearl Harbor and their pres- 
ent strength may vary from 3 to as many 
as 8 or 9. 


The United States Navy has lost four 
of its seven pre-Pearl Harbor carriers. But 
from the launching dates and the known 
speed-up of construction in naval yards 
it’s a good guess that four or five new 
American carriers are about ready for sea 
duty. Some of these are 25,000-tan ships 
like the Lexington and Essex. Others are 
converted 10,000-ton cruisers such as the 
Independence and Princeton. Since the 
larger American carriers have a greater 
plane capacity than the Japanese ships, 
the balance between the United States and 
Japanese navies should at least be equal 
in naval air power. 

The British Navy has four and prob- 
ably six new 23,000-ton carriers in service, 
plus the old Furious. Some of these craft 
should be available for use in the Indian 
Ocean against Japan, since in European 
waters they are chiefly employed in guard- 
ing against land-based attacks by Axis 
planes. The British Fleet Air Arm, how- 
ever, probably lacks both the experience 
and equipment possessed by the American 
and Japanese navies. The Royal Navy has 
not had the opportunity of fighting battles 
between carrier task forces, such as have 
occurred only in the Pacific. 

In cruisers, the British and American 
navies command a heavy superiority over 
the Axis—at least 2 to 1. In destroyers, 
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the Anglo-American fleets have an even 
greater margin—3 or 4 to 1. In the vari- 
ous other vessels that make up a fleet, 
the two Western powers also outdistance 
the Axis nations. And the great German 
U-boat fleets are not used primarily 
against warships but against merchant- 
men. 

As a result of this superiority in ships. 
the Allies now enjoy control of most of 
the waters of the world. The North and 
South Atlantic oceans are firmly held. In 
the Barents Sea, on the convoy road to 
Russia, the Germans make nothing more 
than an occasional raid. In the Mediter- 
ranean, the Allies have effective control 
of all except a strip between Tunisia and 
Italy and the waters bordering on South- 
ern Europe. The Russians can exercise 
naval supremacy in the Black Sea. In the 
Indian Ocean a reinforced British fleet 
stands guard. 

In the Pacific, the Japanese still control 
the vast areas within the chain of island 
bases they have constructed. On the edges 
of those areas, however, the initiative has 
passed to the United States Navy. The 
Japanese have enough naval power to 
make another tremendous thrust at al- 
most any point. But they now face the 
prospect of being met by superior United 
States forces. 
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Congress’s Struggle for Power 


Is a Symptom of Politics Ahead 


Vote in 44, Not Bureaucracy, 
Underlies Resurgent Movement 
as Party Lines Tighten Up 


It was to be a gold medal of appropri- 
ate design with suitable emblems, devices, 
and inscriptions to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The recipient 
was to be Franklin Delano Roosevelt; the 
donor, the American Section of the Ligue 
Internationale des Aviateurs; the reason 
for the award, recognition of the Presi- 
dent’s boost to aviation by his unprece- 
dented flight to Casablanca. 

That was the beau geste for the Chief 
Executive last week approved by concur- 
rent resolution of Congress. But it bid 
fair to be the last such token of esteem 
that Capitol Hill would award him for 
some time to come. For as the 78th Con- 
gress rounded out its first two months in 
office, it was increasingly clear that, gold 
medals notwithstanding, the legislators 








Press Association 
McKellar raised the patronage issue 


were in no mood for protracted love feasts 
with the President. With but one law on 
the statute books to its credit—a $210,- 
000,000 naval ship repair authorization 
(another, a merger of telegraph com- 
panies, awaited Presidential signature) — 
Congress was concentrating on a no-holds- 
barred fight to recover and reassert its 
rights and prerogatives after what it 
deemed their overlong usurpation by the 
Executive and by his bureau heads. 

Every little Congressional movement 
had that underlying meaning, but three 
legislative actions stood out: 


{In the face of strong Presidential pro- 
tests that such a measure would be “little 
less than tragic” in time of war, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee prepared to approve 
a bill, sponsored by Sen. Kenneth McKellar, 
Tennessee Democrat, which would require 
Senatorial confirmation of all Federal em- 
ployes making $4,500 a year or more—a 
number estimated at 33,000. Excepted 
were Army and Navy officers, civilian em- 
ployes who have entered the armed forces, 
and workers employed under civil-service 
regulations prior to Jan. 1, 1936. 

‘The committee action came despite con- 
siderable opposition by nonpartisan citi- 
zens groups as well as by Republicans 
and Democrats alike, including Republi- 
can Senate Minority Leader Charles L. 
McNary and Democratic Sen. Carl A. 
Hatch, father of the “clean politics” law. 
They charged that the bill brazenly con- 
travened the merit system, invited large- 
scale patronage grabs, usurped the Execu- 
tive’s constitutional right of nomination, 
and portended an enormous waste of time 
to the detriment of war matters. But the 
bill’s supporters had ready answer: The 
measure, they said, would actually restore 
civil service by preventing the Adminis- 
tration from giving “personal pets” jobs 
without the customary civil-service com- 
petitive exams. Further, they added, the 
bill would return to the Senate its power 
to confirm policymaking officials—a power 
the senators had been denied in the cases 
of such important Presidential appointees 
as Economic Stabilization Director James 
F. Byrnes, War Production Board Chief 
Donald Nelson, and Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Director Herbert H. Leh- 
man. 


{ By a vote of 78 to 2, the Senate passed 
the Bankhead bill to disregard government 
subsidy, parity, conservation, or incentive 
payments to farmers—estimated this year 
at $657,000,000—in computing farm par- 
ity and price ceilings. With House passage 
virtually assured by its Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee’s approval of a compan- 
ion measure, the action nullified the Presi- 
dent’s stabilization order of Oct. 3, 1942, 
which decreed such payments should be 
deducted in setting price ceilings on farm 
products. The measure thus ran directly 
counter to two phases of the Administra- 
tion’s anti-inflation program: by making 
government incentive payments pointless, 
and by raising farm prices by almost 5 
per cent. 

The House Agriculture Committee then 
quickly bashed hopes that this price rise 
would satisfy the farm bloc when it ap- 
proved another measure to include farm 
labor costs in parity computations—a 


move that would boost prices of farm 
products at least 10 per cent. 


4 The House further rebuffed the Ad- 
ministration by trimming $13,906,330 be- 
fore it passed a $6,298,530,435 deficiency 
appropriation measure (funds were chiefly 
earmarked for shipbuilding). The notable 
cuts included $2,540,000 asked by War 
Manpower Czar Paul V. McNutt to raise 
the pay of United States Employment 
Service workers (see page 31); $337,000 
requested by Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins to help curb absenteeism in war 
plants by improving working conditions; 
$200,000 for the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board; $2,973,000 for day care of 
children of working mothers; $1,200,000 
for maternity and infant care in enlisted 
men’s families; and $3,182,000 to pay for 
the High School Victory Corps (headed 
by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker). 
Congressmen explained that they sympa- 
thized with these projects but had refused 
to appropriate because Congress should 
have had a chance to approve the projects 
first. But as criticism of the cuts grew, so 
did the probability that the appropriations 
would be restored to the bill when it 
reached the Senate. Within Congress itself, 
there was plenty of criticism. Commenting 
on the rejection of funds for maternity 





Bankhead legislated for higher prices 


care for enlisted men’s wives, Rep. Frank 
B. Keefe, himself a House Appropriations 
Committee member, put it this way: “If 
the government can’t do those things, what 
in hell are we fighting for?” 


There were other signs that the re- 
surgent Congress would not have easy 
sledding all the way in its revolt against | 
the Administration. Sources close to the 
White House reported that the President 
was inclined to regard the tumult on Capi- 
tol Hill as a passing legislative fancy. 

His “assistant President,” Economic 
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Why the U.S. Will Press Postwar Planning 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


‘Tae are dangers in opening dis- 
cussion of postwar arrangements among 
allies while they are still fighting. It is 
easy to agree on victory, but not on the 
place each ally will have in the peace 
which follows, or perhaps even on the 
treatment to be administered to the 
vanquished. Differences of viewpoint are 
unavoidable. They are only too likely 
to lead to hard bargaining. They may 
sharpen dissensions which undermine 
the common war effort and disrupt the 
alliance. 

There are dangers, also, in postponing 
such discussions. Delay may create un- 
warranted suspicions of the objectives 
of various partners in the alliance. It 
may permit crystallization of demands 
which are hard to reconcile, especially 
as the common danger, binding the 
Allies together, begins to recede. 

The American Government has 
weighed these dangers in the balance 
and made its decision. Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles announced last 
week that our government intends to 
undertake “at once” discussions with 
other members of the United Nations. 
These will be preliminary talks as to 
ways and means of holding “vitally nec- 
essary conferences and consultations.” 
Our government believes that discus- 
sions among the United Nations can be 
so conducted as to widen and deepen 
their feeling of common interest after 
the war. It fears that if this common 
ground is not consciously sought now, it 
will become. difficult, if not impossible, 
to make a peace which is more than “a 
brief and uneasy interlude before an- 
other even more horrible and more 
destructive war devastates and depopu- 


lates the world.” 


Of course, the Atlantic Charter has 
already been subscribed to by all the 
United Nations. But generalities are 
always subject to divergent interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Welles means that it is time 
to get down to more specific interna- 
tional military, political, and economic 
arrangements among the United Na- 
tions after the war (see page 39). 

The natural points of beginning are 
Britain and the commonwealths of 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. 
For strategic reasons collaboration with 
them is most necessary to our own 
security after the war; and similar insti- 
tutions and languages offer a favorable 
prospect for continuing cooperation 
among the Anglo-American powers. 

-But intimate American-British col- 
laboration arouses suspicions and fears 
elsewhere. It is therefore highly im- 


portant to bring other Allies into the 
discussions at an early stage. Of all the 
others, Russia is the most important 
because it promises to be in a position 
to support its postwar claims effective- 
ly through its own strength. But the 
other United Nations are important, 
too, because in the aggregate they are 
powerful or will be; and they are most 
likely as a rule to support the Ameri- 
can program. 

The Russians already have put forth 
certain geographical claims in Europe, 
to which they held before June 1941. 


We do not know that this will be the © 


sum total of Russian geographical de- 
mands in Europe and the Middle East. 
Nor do we know what they may try to 
take in the Far East after Germany has 
been defeated. 

Stalin’s order of the day to the Red 
Army on its 25th anniversary contained 


not even a hint of appreciation of the - 


aid given by his Allies or the slightest 
indication that Russia desires to col- 
laborate with anybody after the war. 
But this may mean only that Stalin is 
a shrewd bargainer. He must know that 
if this had been exclusively a war be- 
tween Russia and the European Axis, 
Russia would have been knocked out 
or, at best, reduced to mere token re- 
sistance beyond the Urals. 

Stalin intends to exploit to the utmost 
Russia’s own magnificent and invaluable 
contribution to the eventual victory. 
But Russia will be in urgent need of 
peace for reconstruction. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that Stalin really 
would welcome a long period of col- 
laboration with the victors. At any 
rate, it is not too soon to try to probe 
Stalin’s purposes more deeply. 


Discussions of postwar arrange- 
ments, even if they proceed amicably, 
will not in themselves give substance 
to the United Nations. The only way to 
instill life into any organization is to 
find useful things for it to do. The 
President has hit upon one activity: 
the management of the food supply of 
the United Nations. This would carry 
over into the emergency period follow- 
ing victory in Europe, if not longer. 
Other projects emphasizing common 
interests and wants are needed. 

What is about to begin, on American 
initiative, is an attempt to activate the 
United Nations, both as an international 
agency for postwar planning and as an 
operating organization. This is the 
practical way to begin to work toward 
an enduring peace. 











Stabilization Chief Byrnes, asserted: 
“Scold the bureaucrats and brass hats as 
we do, we need them. Without [them] we 
cannot win a total war . . . While I would 
not postpone until 1944 fighting the enemy, 
I would postpone until 1944 fighting 
among ourselves.” 

And in Congress itself restraint was 
urged, particularly by Republicans fearful 
that Congressional politicking in wartime 
would prove a boomerang. Sen. Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio, contemplating anti-Admini- 
stration moves, suggested a Republican 
“vigilance committee” to make sure that 
the actions taken did not cripple the war 
effort. Sen. George D. Aiken of Vermont 
cautioned his colleagues to be discreet in 
separating the evil from the good: “We 
can’t just run wild, killing off this agency 
and that function as the occasion arises.” 
Rep. Frances B. Bolton of Ohio, mother 
of two sons in the service, asked Con- 
gress to make sure that “the basic intent 
and purpose of everything we do is to 
further the war effort and to protect our 
economy.’ 


Significance 


More than amove against “bureaucracy,” 
Congressional actions are symptomatic of 
tightening political lines now that the 
Presidential nominating conventions are 
only about fifteen months away. They co- 
incide with growing fourth-term talk and 
the appearance of other Presidential hope- 
fuls (see page 31). Mr. Roosevelt, operat- 
ing without assured party control of the 
House, is too shrewd a politician not to 
realize the importance of keeping his op- 
position guessing about his intentions— 
regardless of the war and peace situation 
in 1944. 

A Congress politically opposed to a 
national Administration frequently ends 
up by doing nothing more than passing 
routine essential laws and appropriations, 
ignoring or defeating specific programs ad- 
vanced by the Executive. But this Con- 
gress gives evidence that it intends to go 
beyond negation and to formulate policies 
of its own. Anti-Administration Demo- 
crats, who through long service have at- 
tained key legislative posts, control the 
mechanics by which it can be done; they 
dominate the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the House Rules Committee 
(through which must pass virtually all 
legislation) , and the farm-bloc-controlled 
Senate Agriculture Committee. 

But the anti-Roosevelt sentiment of 
Congress as a whole has not yet been fully 
tested. From his annual message onward, 
the President has sought to conciliate the 
opposition. His latest move last week was 
to invite Congressional freshmen to an 
informal get-together at the White House 
on March 10. But whether Mr. Roosevelt 
can successfully appease his opponents 
remains uncertain. 

A stalemate threatens, bringing with it 
echoes of similar periods in the past—the 
years 1911-12 in the Taft Administration, 
1919-20 in Wilson’s regime, and 1931- 32 
in Hoover’s—when opposition and _ alien- 
ated Congresses succeeded in hamstring- 
ing government. Today, even some of 
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It’s no use, Mr. Photographer- pack up your camera! 


No, NO, it’s not because the picture 
is upside down. We know a picture 
always looks that way in the back 
of a camera. 


It’s because even you, with all 
_your skill, can’t possibly take a pic- 
ture that does justice to a Four 
Roses Whiskey Sour. In fact, we’ve 
hever seen a picture that looked half 


as enticing as this grand drink really 
tastes. 


So we suggest you forget the pic- 
ture—pack up your camera—and, 
you guessed it, enjoy one of those 


wonderful Whiskey Sours yourself! 


How to make 
the world’s finest Whiskey Sour 
First, make certain that you have some 
Four Roses on hand—for only a whis- 
key that is perfection itself can impart 
true magnificence to this glorious drink. 
Then, put one part lemon juice and 
three parts Four Roses into a cocktail 
shaker. Add sugar to taste. 


Shake well with cracked ice, strain 
into glasses and then, if you wish, deco- 
rate each drink with a cherry and slice 
of orange. 


And now let your palate luxuriate in 
the sparkling flavor of one of the world’s 
greatest mixed drinks—a Whiskey 
Sour made with that matchless 
whiskey, Four Roses! 


FOUR ROSES 


THERM 


Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies— 
90 proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louis- 
ville & Baltimore. 





With firm and valiant step, the days of 
our years march by. They pass in light 
and shade . . . a brilliant procession of 
voices, faces, and events that greatly 
influence our lives. 

Surely a place of honor in this dis- 
tinguished pageant must be reserved for 
music. For it is music that so often brings 
to us a sense of well-being . . . music that 
speaks of triumph, courage, and strength 

. music that entertains, and inspires. 

The Capehart Phonograph-Radio is a 
supreme interpreter of the world’s fine 
music. Under its spell the symphony, 
opera, concerto and dance take on new 
color and meaning. 

Only a few Capeharts are available at 
some Capehart dealers, for Farnsworth 


iho, \/ am Crortavotle 


PROCES STONE 


Television & Radio Corporation, maker 
of the Capehart, is engaged solely in 
production of war material. 

We recommend that you go to your 
Capchart dealer for all your musical needs 
—including recordings, a piano, sheet 
music, band and orchestral instruments, 
or an organ. 

Let us suggest also that you invest 
generously in War Bonds. You accom- 
plish a dual purpose in so doing, for you 
aid your country, and you provide for 
a future when your matured War Bonds 
will purchase possessions on which you 
have set your heart. 

The Capehart Division, Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


GREAT NAMES IN ELECTRONICS—MUSICAL REPRODUCTION—TELEVISION 


e An interpretation of the “Symphony in D 
Minor,” by César Franck, painted for the 
Capehart Collection by Bernard Lamotte. 
The Belgian-French organist enriched the 
world’s musical literature by many composi- 
tions for orchestra, organ, string quartet, and 
voice. There are excellent recordings of the D 
Minor Symphony by Monteux (Victor Album 
M-840), Stokowski (Victor Album M-300), Sir 
Thomas Beecham (Columbia Album M-479) 
and Mitropolous (Columbia Album M-436). 


e A PORTFOLIO of reproductions of paintings 
in the Capehart Collection may be secure 
at nominal charge from your Capehart dealer, 
or direct from the Capehart Division. 


e THe Capenart ApaM, with time-proved 
record-changer that turns the records over, 
and FM reception. Control stations may be 
placed throughout your home and grounds. 
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those working to oust the present Admini- 
stration realize the dangerous implications 
of a deadlock at a time when the nation 
is at war. 


Straws of °44 


It was stil] early in the season, but last 
week the crocuses of the Roosevelt fourth- 
term movement began appearing above 
the ground. Where there had been only 

eral discussion and speculation, West 
Virginia’s Democratic Gov. Matthew M. 
Neely appointed himself a committee of 
one to issue a forthright statement: Speak- 
ing to fellow party leaders at a Washing- 
ton’s Birthday dinner in Charleston, he 
referred to “the famous third-term Presi- 
dent, who next year will be elected” for a 
fourth time. 

For a Presidential response, Rep. Adolph 
J. Sabath, Illinois Democrat, visited Mr. 
Roosevelt. The Chief Executive, he re- 
ported, did not appear’ “any too keen” 
about it all. But Sen. James E. Murray, 
Montana Democrat, predicted a Roosevelt 
draft. And most Republicans and opposi- 
tion Democrats were convinced that the 
President wanted another four years. 

A Gallup poll indicated that popular 
opinion coincided with the political im- 
pression that if the war continues through 
1944 Mr. Roosevelt will inevitably be a 
candidate. The poll said voters expressing 
opinions were 51 per cent for him if the 
war is still on but only 39 per cent in his 
favor if it is over. 

First reverberations came from Albany, 
N.Y., where Capt. Eddie V. Rickenback- 
er, addressing a joint session of the State 
Legislature, coupled a fourth-term criti- 
cism with a renewal of his charges against 
labor’s production efforts: “You cannot 
demand that the mass of the common 
folk shall think only of winning the war if 
the aristocracy of labor unionism is think- 
ing only of more dues and more power— 
and the inner clique of bureaucracy is 
thinking only of a fourth term.” 

On the Republican side, meanwhile, it 
became evident that Wendell L. Willkie 
also wanted another crack at the Presi- 
dency. Signs appeared that he would en- 
ter key primaries to capture state dele- 
gates. There was an advantage for Willkie 
in the determination of Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York, as expressed by his 
secretary, to serve out his four-year term 
at Albany, as he promised during his gu- 
bernatorial campaign. But there was a 
threat to Willkie’s candidacy in the as- 
pirations of Gov. John W. Bricker of 
Ohio, who was conceded to have his state’s 
52 convention votes in addition to a few 
in Indiana, where Willkie, on a vacation 
trip, was laying the groundwork for his 
campaign. A majority of the Indiana dele- 
gation was claimed by Willkie forces. 


Heat on McNutt 


, Atop a marble pedestal in a niche 
in Indiana University’s halls, admiring 
friends some years ago placed a bronze 
bust of Paul V. McNutt. Its inscription 


some of the milestones of his career _ 


—as dean of the university school of 
law, national commander of the American 
Legion, governor of Indiana, etc. 

Campus tradition had it that the space 
left at the bottom of the list was reserved 
for McNutt’s most prized ambition: the 
Presidency of the United States. In Con- 
gress last week the reflection of that be- 
lief was at least partially responsible for 
a threat to his current powerful career as 
manpower czar. A concerted Congres- 
sional move to “get” McNutt was on. 

The tip-off came at a ‘relatively minor 
meeting of the House ‘Appropriations 
Committee. McNutt appeared to ask for 
salary raises for employes of the United 
States Employment Service, backbone of 
his manpower setup and key link in the 
successful enforcement of his directives. 
Pointing out that USES workers got less 
than other Federal employes—and that 
this has sapped morale and caused a 60 
per cent turnover of personnel—the hand- 
some Hoosier asked for a modest $2,540,- 
000 to increase USES pay. The commit- 
tee turned him down. 

The rebuff opened the floodgates of 
Congressional grievances against the czar. 
The farm bloc blamed him for not solv- 
ing the farm-labor shortage; others blamed 
him for not finding an answer to ab- 
senteeism (see page 58). And although on 
Saturday McNutt announced regulations 
under the Presidential 48-hour-work-week 
order: (see page 61), some congressmen 
criticized his failure to apply it to areas 
where labor was plentiful—so that civilian 
industries could keep up production while 
sloughing off workers needed elsewhere. In 
general, they. charged, he was an ineffectual 
administrator who couldn’t follow through 
on his sweeping fiats—such as the work-or- 
fight order to bartenders, valets, etc. They 
asserted that he was still overconcerned 
with his political ambitions. 


Through sheer weight of numbers these 
arguments obscured the counterclaims of 
McNutt supporters—that he was a victim 
of the lack of over-all. manpower policy 
and that Congress’s long-standing nig- 
gardly attitude about USES pay (Mc- 
Nutt’s attempt to raise it last week was 
his third) prevented him from doing a 
“bang-up job.” Mindful of the recently 
projected labor-manpower shake-up, which 
was thwarted only by the refusal of Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes to 
have any part of it, observers knew that 
McNutt’s continuance in his job was by 
no means guaranteed. As possible suc- 
cessors to McNutt they mentioned Am- 
bassador to Britain John G. Winant, for- 
mer chairman of the Social Security Board, 
and Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas. 


Cooley vs. Dummies 


Helmeted rag dolls manning wooden 
guns were found last week by Rep. Harold 
D. Cooley atop the new House Office 
Building in Washington, where he and 
other congressmen supposed Bofors anti- 
aircraft rifles and .50-caliber machine guns 
were emplaced. 

The North Carolina Democrat’s an- 
nouncement of his “gruesome” discovery 
to amazed colleagues smoked out of the 
embarrassed Army vital data on the capi- 
tal’s defenses—data which the dummy 
weapons were intended to help conceal 
from enemy eyes. 

The Army’s initial explanation said 
rotation of artillery units from one posi- 
tion to another, and the manning of va- 
cated positions with dummies, was “cus- 
tomary procedure in preventing enemy 
agents from gaining a picture of actual 
defenses” at any definite time. But no ro- 
tation atop the House Office Building was 
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Representative Cooley and a “gruesome sight” on the House Office Building 





By being watchful over many things, 
JxL men are producing more steel for war 


COPYRIGHT 1943 — JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


DOLOMITE GUNS IN ACTION AT OPEN-HEARTHS 
HELP MAKE RECORD WAR-STEEL PRODUCTION 


Skilled open-hearth men know the exact spots 
where the churning, boiling metal and slag begin 
eating away destructively at the dolomite hearths 
of their furnaces. Instantly, as each batch of steel 
is poured, these men swing into action with their 


dolomite guns. While the empty furnace is held at 


full temperature they shoot streams of the prepared 
dolomite at the white hot walls and bottom quickly 
building up the worn spots. Within minutes a new 
batch of fighting steel is in the making. 

Minutes to these men are priceless — for, at the 


industry’s present high rate of production, every 





FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


minute steel enough is produced to build five army tanks. 
America’s steel mills are producing steel faster today than at any 
time in history — steels that are providing our fighting men with 


equipment and weapons to crush enemy forces and protect our own. 


Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA Jac 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEEL FOR WAR’ STEEL 


STONE AND STEEL 


Dolomite a marble. This rock mineral used 
for “making bottom” in open-hearth steel 
furnaces is, in its original state, a limestone 
or marble rich in magnesium carbonate. It 
is found in extensive beds throughout eastern 
United States. The rock is quarried, crushed 
and screened for uniformity of size after 
which it is calcined by heating. In the white- 
hot steel furnaces this material fuses into a 
homogeneous hearth-lining resistant to de- 
structive action of boiling steel and slag. 


Stone of Heaven was the name for iron in 
ancient Egypt and Babylonia, indicating that 
the only pure iron was that obtained from 
meteorites, or falling “stars.” 


Higher than Tibet, on 60-mile wide ribbon 
of minerals 15,000 feet up in the Andes 
Mountains, Bolivian Indians work in tin and 
tungsten mines to help supply U. S. war 
effort with strategic materials, 


To pry loose steel’s secrets, J&L has De- 
partment of Metallurgy and Research with 
physical testing laboratories and staff that 
any university might envy. In these labora- 
tories the inner story of steel is collected, 


classified, reduced to formulas. Many of 


these formulas are actually worked out in 
the J&L Pilot Plant, a steel works in mini- 
ature, complete with experimental open- 
hearth furnace, rolling mills and heating 
furnaces, first of kind in the industry, in- 
valuable in today’s urgency to produce new 
and better steels for war. 


Locomotive built by jeweler, Matthias W. 
Baldwin, in 1831, for a tiny toy railroad in 
Philadelphia Museum, led to founding of 
great Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


$5.00 to ship bushel of salt from Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh was typical of freight rates 
in days of Conestoga freighters hauled across 
mountains by six-horse teams, doubled up to 
pull the broad-tired wagons up Tuscarora’s 
forbidding barrier and over Laurel Moun- 
tain’s rattlesnake-infested trails. Prior to 
1840 there were years when 8,000 wagon- 
loads of materials crossed the mountains 
carrying textiles, fine furniture and luxuries 
from the East, taking back iron bars, kettles, 
nails, hardware from Pittsburgh, budding 
young iron metropolis of ““The West.” 


126 million pounds of hay, 88 million 
pounds of oats were purchased by the U. S. 
Army in 1913. In first World War an in- 
fantry division required 4,400 horses and 
153 motor vehicles with 3,300 horsepower. 
Today that same infantry division would re- 
quire 3,500 motor vehicles (160 types) with 
400,000 horsepower — and no hay! 


17-ton ‘‘bite’’ of iron ore can be taken out of 
cargo of lake ore boat by a single clam shell 
unit in the great Hulett unloaders with 
which most unloading docks are equipped. 































EMAGINE a room so still that all you can hear is the beating of your own heart. A 
room as quiet as the depths of the sea — as silent as the stratosphere. It is double- 
walled and spring-suspended. Inside, you have a feeling of absolute deadness. 

' The soundless room we’re talking about is in the Dictaphone Research Laboratory 
at Bridgeport, Conn. 

: What a place to put history’s prize renegade! Here he could meditate upon his 
crimes. With no sounds but those made by his own misbegotten self, each slightest 
move would be accusation, each whisper a shout of the vengeance to come. 

Frankly, we don’t think a man with much on his conscience could stay sane for 
long in the Soundless Room. 





















We may never have a chance to try it out on Der Fuehrer, but here at Dictaphone 
we're using the Soundless Room every day for his undoing. In this pool of profound 
quiet, some of the world’s leading sound engineers are working to perfect new 
acoustical devices, some for war use, others for peace-time development. 

All the experience these sound scientists have gained through.years of research 
on dictating equipment is now at Uncle Sam’s disposal, to evolve better ways of 
recording and reproducing the human voice to meet the exacting requirements of 
the Army, Navy and vital war services. 

When peace comes, this same skill and experience will make these new conveni- 
ences and services available to all business. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


‘Whe word DICTAPHONE tr the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark ts Applied. 
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claimed, leaving Congressional qualms un- 
stilled. 

A subsequent report to the House by 
Rep. John J. Sparkman, Alabama Demo- 
crat and member of the Military Affairs 
Committee, given after the War Depart- 
ment showed him military maps, quieted 
fears. Sparkman said the defenses comprise 
an outer ring of observation posts in a 25- 
mile radius from the capital, an inner ring 
of giant searchlights, and a thick hub of 
heavy anti-air artillery and machine guns, 
providing for the capital a “virtually im- 
penetrable curtain of exploding shells.” 
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Impossible Is Possible 


“The difficult we do immediately. The 
impossible takes a little longer.” 

Signs with that cocky slogan of the 
Army Air Forces are tacked up in war 
plants and behind grocery counters these 
days. Last week the Air Forces’ Air Trans- 
port Command proved it deserved its 
motto. - 

The story began Feb. 4 when a four- 
motored ATC transport, homeward bound 
from an offshore Atlantic base, was off its 
course a hundred miles from nowhere in 
the wilds north of Quebec. The motors 
began to cough. Pilot Chuck O’Connor 
radioed: “I’m running out of gas . 
I’ve got to land the ship.” 

The difficult was at hand. O’Connor 
crossed his fingers, then skillfully eased 
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Tail Trouble: Charles L. Nay 
needs shirts 41 inches long for his 335 
pounds. The WPB set a 30-inch limit 
on shirts. Nay appealed. The WPB 
granted 31 inches more. Nay, still 
fighting, models an adequate shirt on 
a fellow worker. 
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H.. name is Anopheles. 
She is the mosquito that carries malaria. 


From now on, she’ll be much less of a 
menace to our fighting forces in Africa 
and the Pacific, and to all of us here in 
America ... thanks to a new Westing- 


house development in the field of insect 
control, 


Insect control! Funny thing for an elec- 
trical manufacturer to be concerned with? 

Not when you know that this new 
device—a small metal cylinder contain- 
ing Aerosol, a development of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture—was made 
possible by Westinghouse “know how” 
gained in building electric refrigerators. 


With this device, soldiers in combat 


This menace ts in for 





zones can destroy every deadly insect in 
barracks, dugouts, captured enemy posi- 
tions, in an amazingly short time—with 
complete safety to themselves. Cargo 
and transport planesreturning to America 
from infested areas can be rid of disease- 
laden insects in flight, long before there 
is any danger of bringing these unwel- 
come stowaways into the United States. 

Is this so important? A high military 
authority has said that this new West- 
inghouse device may save more Amer- 
ican lives than any other single in- 
vention of the war to date. 


And it is only one of many Westing- 
house products that are helping to bring 
Victory nearer. In addition to all the 
electrical products we are making—and 


a big surprise 


there are literally thousands of them— 
we are turning out such things as pre- 
cision Army binoculars, huge steam tur- 
bines and reduction gears for ships of the 
Navy and Merchant Marine, plastic 
linings for Army helmets, control pulleys 
for aircraft, anti-tank shot, mountings 
for big Navy guns. 


In peacetime, our principal business 
is electricity. 

Dut in wartime, our only business is 
Victory. And that means we are vitally 
concerned with anything—electrical or not 
—that our “know-how” can design or 
build to help win this war. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


V V estin gho Cc 
PLANTS IN 25 CITIES—OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
TUNE IN the Westinghouse Program starring John Charles Thomas — NBC Network, Sunday, 2:30 P. M., Eastern War Time 
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Lichty © Chicago Times 

“What would people think if they 

heard the fighting 108th left its 
crusts?” 


the giant ship down on the ice of a name- 
less lake. The plane was slightly damaged, 
but none of the twenty civilians and sol- 
diers in it was hurt. 

Four days later, ATC Pilot Clyde Wat- 
kins spotted the crippled transport and 
with other craft in his squadron from 
Presque Isle, Maine, dropped supplies by 
parachute. Then came a_ rescue group 
headed by 30-year-old Fred Lord of Win- 
throp, Mass., Northeast Airlines, Inc., 
pilot. By now the marooned men were 
near-freezing in 50-below temperatures. A 
three-day blizzard had piled drifts over 
the ice. Lord practically pancaked his 
Douglas DC-3 into the drifts, struck deep 
snow, and chugged to a dead stop in four 
lengths—undamaged. 

On wheeled gear, landing had_ been 
difficult: Getting out looked impossible 
without ski gear. Instead of twenty ma- 
rooned men, there were now 25 on the 
lake. But somehow, last Friday, Lord 
managed the impossible. He and his crew 
took off from the drift-buried ice. Then ski 
planes arrived. By that evening they had 
borne off seven of the marooned men, 
and the rescue work continued 


Rat'ons 1n the Nation 


In Elwood, Ind., a grocer shot and killed 
a customer who complained about ration- 
ing and meat shortages. In Boston, fake 
Office of Price Administration inspectors 
filched canned goods from private homes 
and in their stead left worthless receipts. 
In New York one housewife toted her en- 
tire stock of canned goods to her ration 
board because she thought it had to be 
contributed to the government. Another 
had to be told it was 48 points—not 48 
cans—a month that she was allowed. A 
Philadelphia Main Line family of three de- 
clared an excess stock of 4,502 cans and 
learned that, other things being equal, they 
would be unable to get any more until 
1988. And a California woman, declaring 
8,400 cans, explained she was on a special 


diet. While the country grumbled that per- 
sons who confessed to private hoards got 
off easy (only an 8-point coupon is de- 
‘ducted for each can declared, although the 
average-sized can is worth 12 points) , the 
OPA promised to consider restoring ration 
coupons. should some catastrophe wipe out 
hoarders’ stocks. 

Aside from the customary quota of news 
“oddities,” registration for the first point 
rationing in American history went off on 
the whole without a hitch. The nation had 
no time to recover before added edicts and 
developments brought further news on the 
food front: 


{| Clarifying point-rationing regulations, 
the OPA ruled that babies, sick persons, 
and special dieters who could not get along 
on the allotted 48 points might get an 
extra two-month allotment of points if 
their applications were accompanied by a 
medical statement. 


WE'LL HAVE 











Poinier-—Detroit Free Press 


The Big Job, From Now On 


“ To the five fresh vegetables previously 
placed under emergency price ceilings 
(Newsweek, March 1), the OPA added 
lettuce and spinach, bringing 96 per cen! 
of the nation’s foodstuffs under price con- 
trol 


€ The OPA fixed wholesale prices of shell. 
frozen, and dried eggs, effective March 6. 
Then, on Tuesday, it set dollars-and-cents 
ceilings on the retail price of eggs. Begin. 
ning March 11, large grade A eggs will 
average a maximum of 52 cents a dozen 


4 Ration allotments of processed foods for 
the country’s 500,000 hotels, restaurants. 
and other eating places, were set at slight- 
ly more than 50 per cent of their De- 
cember trade, indicating a reduction in the 
size of portions served each customer. 


{ The OPA slightly reduced the value of 
Sugar Ration stamp No. 12. Originally 
valid for 5 pounds in ten weeks, it must 
instead last eleven weeks to build up a 
stockpile of extra rations for home jelly 
and preserve making. — 
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The harried consumer had little respite : 
along other sectors of the home front: 


Cars: A total of 240,000 new cars were 
scheduled to go on the market March 6, 
but potential buyers were restricted to 
those engaged in a gainful occupation, war, 
or public-welfare work, and lacking “serv- 
iceable” cars. An unserviceable car was 
defined as one which had been driven 
40,000 miles or one of 1939 or earlier vint- 
age. 


Shoes: After preliminary surveys 
showed the sale of cheaper shoes had 
dropped about 20 per cent since the start 
of rationing, the OPA partially relaxed 
restrictions to permit unrationed sale of a 
wide variety of play shoes. As a new buy- 
ing spree began, OPA Chief Brown urged 
consumers to limit themselves voluntarily 
to one pair .. . The War Production Board 
announced that. although nearly 100,000,- 
000 fewer pairs of shoes will be produced 
this year than last, 15,000,000 more pairs 
of “durable” wartime shoes for civilians 
will be made. 


Fuel: As fuel-oil stocks dwindled to al- 
most nil in some parts of the East, public 
and Congressional clamor was aroused by 
Ambassador to Spain Carlton J. H. Hayes’s 
disclosure—in a speech to the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Barcelona—that 
Spain was getting more petroleum prod- 
ucts from America than were people along 
the Eastern Seaboard. But the State De- 


. partment quickly explained that the oil 


for Spain came from the Caribbean and 
was hauled in Spanish tankers. 


Happy Ending 
For three days a jury of middle-aged 
family men in Federal District Court at 


Miami listened to testimony involving the 
alleged abduction of Pvt. Michael Neely 














This Continent Was Won on Sow- 
belly and Potatoes 





IN THE AIR SOONER! Vital 
aircraft parts flow from pro- 
duction lines quicker because 
the use of calcium metal re- 
sulis in better metal. 


CHEMICAL HELPER! Calcium 
is necessary in making a num- 
ber of rare metals—many of 
whi: h heretofore were un- 
avaiable commercially — and 
all © which are vital. 


BETTER HEALTH! Pure calcium 
metal is used as a drying and 
purifying agent in the manu- 
facture of certain new disease- 
fighting drugs. 


METAL-SAVER! In the melting 
of copper scrap for use in 
certain types of electrical 
equipment, calcium is used as 
a purifier and a restorer of 
electrical conductivity. 


BU UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


This “Carrot” 
means healthy metals 


YOu CAN SEE why metalworkers call this lump of 
calcium metal a “carrot.” This is the way it looks 
when it comes from an electrolytic cell in which it 
is made. 

Calcium is a soft, silvery-looking metal. Although 
it is abundantly present in such common materials 
as chalk and limestone, its recovery as a pure metal 
is extremely difficult. Yet it is vitally essential to 
this country. 

In the making of stainless or high-alloy steels, cal- 
cium drives out impurities, giving cleaner, better 
steel for casting or rolling. In magnesium casting, 
small amounts of calcium improve the finish of the 
surface and minimize scaling. Calcium is an essential 
in the making of many metals. 

This hitherto rare metal has been made in this 
country only during the past few years. Before Eu- 
rope exploded, the United States was dependent 
upon France as a source of supply. 

But back as far as 1935, thinking that this country 
should have a domestic source, ELECTRO METAL- 
LURGICAL COMPANY, a unit of UCC, started a major 
research program. After four years of work... as 
French supplies dwindled ...a plant was put into 
operation for the manufacture of the gray metal. 
Today, ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY produces 
many times as much calcium metal as this country 
ever imported ... and production is increasing. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street ass 
Principal Products 
> ALLOYS AND METALS 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS PLASTICS 


New York, N. Y. 





SOMEWHERE WEST OF SUEZ 


OARING in from the desert night, a procession 

of transport planes sits down at a secret base some- 
where west of Suez. 

Out of them steps the greatest gathering of military 
leaders in history —Commanders in Chief, Chiefs of 
Staff, Aides and Ministers. 

The base commander greets them, and the United 
Nations go into a council of war—almost in the 
enemy’s camp! 


Today, Ait Transport makes the entire globe a con- 
ference table for the highest ranking officials of the 
United Nations. 

Over a world-wide system of air routes, they fly to 
Moscow or Melbourne, London or Washington, Chung- 
king or Casablanca—in a matter of hours and days. 

They meet face to face in the same businesslike 
manner as a group of executives who fly to Chicago 


to confer on speeding up production in a dozen 
plants from coast to coast. 


They thrash out critical problems and come to per- 
sonal, clear-cut decisions, right on the spot. No confu- 
sion, no slow down in the process of winning the war. 


Today, the Airlines are working hand in hand with 
the U.S. Army Air Transport Command in the globe- 
circling job of military supply by air—in addition 
to maintaining regular scheduled service between in- 
dustrial centers for passengers, mail and Air Express 
on the war production front at home. 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they’re ready. Air Transport 
Association, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
IF YOU CAN'T FIGHT, YOUR DOLLARS CAN. BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS ... MAIL... AIR EXPRESS 
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Bryan, 26, former Benny Goodman gui- 
tarist, by the novelist Ursula Parrott, 40, 
from an Army stockade last December 
(Newsweek, Jan. 11). While the defense 
held she was “using” the handsome sol- 
dier (now serving a one-year sentence in 
military prison) to help Federal narcotic 
agents trap a marijuana ring, the prosecu- 
tion brought out that the two had “ap- 
peared to be making love” in the back seat 
of the author’s parked car before the 
breakaway. However, the jurors, after 
being told they could not find Mrs. Par- 
rott guilty of aiding and harboring a 
deserter or of impairing the morale of the 
armed forces unless they thought she in- 
tended to do so, made the novelist “won- 
derfully happy” by acquitting her. 


Giraud, Adieu 


‘The little French sailors got a kick out 
of the strangers who said, “Hey, bohn 
djoor,” to them in Times Square and set 
them up to drinks. But it was not all bon- 
jour and free beer and parades. This was 
the kind of country where a man could 
make up his mind to do what he thought 
right. And some of the little men made up 
their minds, 

Between 100 and 150 Jeans. Jacques. 
and Pierres were missing from the musters 
aboard the French men-of-war undergoing 
repairs in Eastern ports last week. They 
were reported passing through Boston and 
boarding trains for the Canadian east 
coast. Some merchant seamen had already 
arrived at Halifax. Navy men, from the 
battleship Richelieu and other combat 
vessels, crossed into Canada and were 
waiting at the same port. 

Significance 

Already-strained relations between the 
Giraud and de Gaulle military missions 
now here caused official reticence about 
the situation, but unofficially both sides 
talked. Asserting that their officers were 
pro-Vichy and anti-de Gaulle, some sailors 
declared that they could get a quicker 
crack at Hitler by joining de Gaulle. The 
other side, charging that de Gaullists were 
utilizing New York restaurants to wine, 
dine, and then recruit the French tars, 
pointed out that no matter how you looked 
at it, out-and-out military desertion was in- 
volved. But, somewhere in between, par- 
tisans of a United Nations victory had the 
most telling point of all: What use would 
the French ships be to the cause if their 
usual complements of trained manpower 
were lacking? 


Food Parley 


The United States has issued bids for a 
conference on postwar production and dis- 
tribution of food—its first reach toward 
the victory goal of freedom from want. 

President Roosevelt last week told a 
press conference he hoped spring would 
find the meeting under way in a quiet 
town free from the interruptions and dis- 
tractions which world capitals impose. 
On Monday Acting Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles announced that the meet-- 








s y Harris & Ewing 
Singing Commandos: The President’s oldest son, Lt. Col. James 
Roosevelt, who distinguished himself last summer in the Marine raid on Makin 
Island, is teaching Commando tactics to a hand-picked group of raiders at 
Camp Pendleton, Ore. Here he leads a battalion in singing the Marine Hymn 
while Coast Guard Chief Petty Officer Rudy Vallee directs the band. 





ing would take place in this country and 
would not only include consideration of 
postwar food problems but of “economic 
and other subjects” as well. 

In accordance with protocol, the State 
Department withheld the invitation list, 
thus avoiding the appearance of pressure 
for acceptances. These would probably be 
published only after all acknowledgments 
were in. 

But in specifying that the parley would 
consider fundamental far-reaching post- 
war policies, the President obviously was 
inviting the broadest representation—from 
China, India, the British commonwealths. 


and Latin America on the food-surplus- 


side; from Russia, the United Kingdom, 
French Africa, and the exiled governments 
of Axis-starved nations on the deficit side. 

British, French Colonial, and Latin 
American support could be taken for 
granted in the first test of the United 
Nations’ resolve to win the peace. But 
Premier Joseph Stalin, playing his cards 
close to his chest as always, had evinced 
little interest in Washington and London 
postwar planning and more in staking 
out the boundaries Russia intended to 
hold. 

Africa’s cultivated Mediterranean coast- 
al strip presents the embryo of the whole 
postwar food problem and American agron- 
omists will be digging into it when the 
food conferees are scheduled to meet. The 
first experts have already sailed and more 
are scheduled to go this week. 


The Problem: At Berlin’s bidding, 
Vichy-France had stripped North Africa, 
not alone of harvests, but of seeds, fer- 
tilizer, and tractor fuel before American 
troops arrived. All food for our troops and 
considerable amounts for the natives have 
since been supplied by ship. But a pound 


of air-borne seed, supplemented by 20 
pounds of water-borne fertilizer, fuel, and 
machinery, can produce 1,000 pounds of 
food in North Africa’s fertile, irrigated 
soil. 

The mission of the experts is quick re- 
vival and expansion of native production 
to amounts meeting native and military 
needs, with abundant surplus stockpiles for 
shipment into starving Europe behind 
Allied invading troops. 

Thus, for the immediate postwar feed- 
ing problem, North Africa affords a test 
tube. Beyond this looms the equally for- 
midable challenge of balancing production 
and consumption in future decades so that 
all mankind may eat enough. For its so- 
lution, officials indicate, the United States 
may propose worldwide adoption of this 
nation’s “ever-normal granary” plan. 


Significance 


The North African experiment is viewed 
with misgivings by some Administration 
policy framers who object to risking our 
short supplies of seed and fertilizer on the 
uncertain production methods and weather 
of a foreign land. Their doubts will be 
overridden by the prospect of tonnage con- 
servation which the plan holds out. 

The Russians, jealous of their collective 
farming system, may dislike harnessing it 
alongside the free-enterprise system pro- 
jected in Anglo-American areas in the post- 
war world. The problem, which will de- 
velop also on the other planes of postwar 
planning, is the meshing of state-controlled 
economic forces with those which are 
state-regulated or free. But means of mesh- 
ing are essential for long-term stability’ 
and peace. Hence, the Administration’s 
eagerness to grapple with the problem, 
notwithstanding the uncertainty the Rus- 
sian attitude inspires. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky 
Distiiers Products Corporation, New York * 86 Preef 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Production Boss 


Charles E. Wilson, the brawny, 6-foot 
ex-president of General Electric, last week 
emerged as an important national person- 
ality as he began his new role of second 
in command to Donald Nelson (NEws- 
WEEK, March 1) . His job is to oversee the 
whole United States assembly line from 
ore in the mine to finshed Army tanks or 
ladies’ compacts. 

The new production boss has a solid 
core of firmness, but personally is affable 
and very friendly. Patient and never high- 
hat, he attracts loyalty from the men who 
work for him. During his 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
day, he has time to see few but division 
chiefs within the organization. But he 
might fit in more appointments if he were 
not so willing to talk, so loath to be abrupt. 
As competent a salesman as a production 
expert, he tries to sell the opposition 
rather than simply smash it. Nevertheless 
he is reported to have said of himself: 
“When I tangle with somebody I go into 
the next room and fight with the guy— 
and only one of us walks out.” 

The mixture of friendliness with which 


he wins supporters and the toughness with © 


which he checks an opponent show in Wil- 
son’s blue eyes. “When he first greets 
you,” a colleague reports, “they seem 
kindly, but when he gets down to busi- 
ness they turn to slate.” Again, when a 
member of his staff described him to his 
face as “gentle,” Wilson took to pacing 
the floor in mock anger, swinging his long 
arms and snorting: “Gentle, am I! Gen- 
tle!” 

Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, chief of 
the Army’s Services of Supply, saw some- 
thing of all this one day last fall when 
the two were in dispute. Wilson cheerfully 
wrapped two big arms around the gen- 
eral’s chest and lifted him clear of the 
floor, musing: “I don’t know whether to 
hug you or bust your ribs.” 

Wilson leads a life that is nearly all 
work and very little play. At the end of 
the day he straightens the papers on his 
desk, the aluminum airplane model, and 
little American flag, and heads straight 
for a dinner which, like lunch, is strictly 
business. Behind him each night he leaves 
on his blotter one slightly bent paper clip 
with which he has been toying duririg the 
day. This is his only sin; he doesn’t even 
doodle. 

After dinner Wilson often takes home 
one of his key men to his bachelor quar- 
ters in the Shoreham. On Saturday nights 
he jumps a train for New York, and at 
Scarsdale joins his wife and 17-year-old 
adopted daughter. 

Wilson was born 56 years ago on 
crowded Jane Street in the Greenwich 
Village section of New York. By the time 
he was 20, he had worked his way up in 
General Electric from office boy to fac- 
tory manager. To make up for deficiencies 
in education, he spent leisure hours study- 











Acme 
Donor: Attorney General Francis 
Biddle was among Washington not- 
ables who gave blood last week in the 
Red Cross drive for plasma. 





ing correspondence courses in technical 
subjects related to his work. He smokes 
little, drinks not at all, and is a devoted 
Baptist. In fact, the man who now com- 
mands American production under Nelson 
was known for years to children in a 
Bridgeport, Conn., Baptist church simply 
as their Sunday school teacher. 


Free Seeds 


Older members of Congress experienced 
a nostalgic throwback to the halcyon days 
prior to 1923 when Rep. William B. Barry 
of New York last week introduced a bill 
authorizing each senator and representa- 
tive to distribute free seeds to constitu- 
ents. Barry reasoned that in view of food 
shortages and point rationing, anyone will- 
ing to start a victory garden should get 
government aid. 

Back in the days of Harding and for 
years before that, free seed from your 
congressman was a national institution, 
and Senator Sorghum’s practice of an- 
swering every letter with a packet of them 
led to innumerable jokes. 

What Barry did not know (he was not 
elected until 1935) was that the practice 
was abandoned in 1928 because members 
found it created more trouble than good 
will. The packets had a way of breaking 
open and strewing seeds all over Congres- 
sional offices. Capitol rats thrived on the 
supplies stacked in storerooms. Members 
had to hire extra clerks to get all the 
packets addressed and distributed in time 
for planting. And city dwellers whose 
“acres” were contained in a window box 
rather resented the inevitable spring of- 
fering of corn. 

Note: Don’t plan your summer menus 
on the peas, beans, and carrots you raise 
from the government’s free seeds. Con- 
gress hasn’t acted yet, and some of the 
old-timers have good memories. 








Because wartime travel is heavy, please purchase 
tickets early—cancel promptly if plans change— 
travel light and in mid-week—whenever you... 
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FOR MOST PEOPLE, these flags give the 
signal to take cover. 

But not for railroad men. 

During the past winter, near-record 
snowfalls blanketed important indus- 
trial areas. Yet American railroads hauled 
record-breaking tonnages of vital freight 
over long distances with clocklike regu- 


Warning ! 










larity. And Rail-Pullman carried an aver- 
age of almost 30,000 troops nightly plus 
25 per cent more civilian passengers 
than were carried before the war began. 


Fair weather or foul, in peace or in 
war, America looks to Rail-Pullman for 
safe, dependable transportation. There 
is no substitute! 





Go FULLIMAN 


* BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS REGULARLY! & 


SPEEDING MATERIALS 


that America may 
be free 


On the vital battle lines of 
American production Mosi.irts 
are helping speed war materi- 
als on their way to the fighting 
fronts of the world. These tire- 
less workers of steel require no 
“time out”... they are on the 
job 24 hours a day to help draw 
the final curtain on the acts of 
the Axis. VAUGHAN Moror Co., 
835 S. E. Main, Portland, Ore. 


Get behind the Treasury's 10% plan. Urge 
every ~~; to earn a 10% button. 
Keep the lag flying over your plant. 


Moues materials like a Giant! 
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War Aims and Peace Aims— 


Stalin Calls Tunes for Allies 


He Talks of a Second Front 


and Defines Territorial Claims; 
Reds’ Neighbors Grow Jittery 


Joseph Stalin made a speech on Feb. 22. 
But he did not speak as Premier of the 
Soviet Union. Instead, he spoke as Su- 
preme Commander-in-Chief of the Red 
Army on the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of that force. Hence, his words 
carried as much weight as those of any 
man in the world. For Stalin’s army repre- 
sents the greatest military machine on the 
Allied side and the probable eventual con- 
queror of the Wehrmacht. 

Stalin’s speech brought out into the 
open two questions that have been the 
greatest barriers to really close coopera- 
tion between the Anglo-American powers 
and the Soviet—that of the second front 
and that of war aims. On neither of these 
was Stalin definitive. But on both he was 
provocative. ; 

The Supreme Commander said bluntly: 
“In view of the absence of a second front 
in Europe, the Red Army alone is bearing 
the whole weight of the war.” Allied lead- 
ers were not blunt enough to point out 
that this statement was not true; that if 
the British-American Lend-Lease had not 
supplied Russia with 5,600 planes, 6,200 
tanks, and 85,000 military vehicles, and 
Allied military operations had not di- 
verted the Nazis so they could not direct 


their full power against Russia, the Red 
Army would face almost certain defeat. 

Instead, Stalin’s statement was _ inter- 
preted as a not very tactful hint to the 
Allies to open the second front quickly. 
Ivan Maisky, Russian Ambassador to 
London, bore this out by saying the 
Soviet expected a speedy fulfillment of the 
decisions taken at Casablanca. 


Significance 


The Russian demands for a second front 
have not been as vociferous as those of 
last year, but the tactics are similar. Then, 
the Soviets knew by June that a second 
front in Europe was out of the question 
and that the invasion of North Africa 
would be substituted. Nonetheless, the 
Russians continued their propaganda for 
three reasons: (1) they still hoped to in- 
fluence military decisions by public opin- 
ion; (2) the statements had propaganda 
value inside the Soviet; (3) lesser officials 
in charge of propaganda could not be in- 
formed of the Allied plans that had been 
communicated to Stalin. 

Something of the same sort appeared to 
be occurring last week. Presumably, Stalin 
received assurances after Casablanca re- 
garding the opening of a second front. 

Stalin’s statement last week that the 
Red Army could pursue the Germans “to 
the western frontiers of our country” was 
interpreted as a threat to sue for peace 
when the Germans had been driven from 
Russia. Actually it looked far more like 





Sovfoto 


Polish Premier Sikorski’s postwar claims were not as strong as Stalin’s 








The roar of its guns announced it ! 


THE CADILLAC-BUILT M-5 tank was truly a “secret 
weapon.” Cadillac engineers and craftsmen, in co- 
operation with U. S. Army Ordnance engineers, 
created it behind sealed doors—and built it in quanti- 
ties long before a word was revealed concerning it. 

When it sped into action on the North African 
front,. it was a complete surprise to the bewildered 
Axis forces. 

Even yet we cannot reveal details, for they include 
innovations wholly new in tank warfare. We want 
the enemy to learn the hard way—not through any 
facts divulged by us. 

We can tell you, though, that the British call the 
MS5 the “Honey”—while the American boys say it is 
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exactly the type of weapon they would expect from 
Cadillac. And we can tell you, too, that these tanks 
are going out to the battlefronts in gratifying num- 
bers—and have been doing so for many months. 

Tank production is but a part of Cadillac’s work 
for the War and Navy Departments. We are also an 
important manufacturer of many precision parts for 
a famous airplane engine—and we have been since 
the day this engine went into volume production. 

Our war production requires by far the greatest 
effort in our entire history. But we are pleased to 
tell you that we have kept our schedules on every 
assignment made to us. 
SUPPORT THE WAR EFFORT— 

BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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e A new era is here in bulk transportation 


ANY raw materials of world 
commerce — bunker coal, un- 
processed ores, phosphates, nitrates 
and other minerals—are ocean- 
freighted to points of use. But na- 
ture, inconsiderately, has seldom 
deposited these riches at dockside. 
Most must be hauled to port by 
train, truck or barge and reloaded 
on ship — all of which consumes 
time and labor, and adds to cost. 


To shippers of such bulk materials 


Goodyear now offers a faster, . 


proved method of direct delivery 
aboard ship at a fraction of present 


as much as 100 miles from deep 
water! This is via the “rubber rail- 
road” or Goodyear overland belt 
haulage system —the world’s low- 
est-cost-per-ton-mile carrier. 


With a Goodyear belt system, bulk 
loads could be transported from 
mine stock-pile to shipboard. No 
intermediary carrier, no elaborate 
dockloading machinery would be 
necessary. Material would pour di- 
rectly from conveyor to ship, with 
less breakage than by conventional 
loading. In other operations, 
Goodyear “rubber railroads” have 


This method is thoroughly 
For years coal, ore aggregates, 
other materials have beenecg 
ically carried by Goodygs 
veyor belts in such widely scat 
places as Norway, Spain and ¢ 
Philippines. In the United 
vast tonnages are being hauled 4 
to ten miles over mountainous t 
rain on Goodyear belt systems. 
the development of the Goodye 
Steel Cable Conveyor Belt makes! 
possible to employ single belts m* 
in length, bridging long dist» 
with a minimum of transfer po 


pas 


In reconstructing the pos 


moved more than 2,800 tons an 
. world, there will be tremendous & 


costs — from points which might be _ hour. 
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mand for these basic materials. 
workings will be opened, many 
mote areas where no overland 
port now exists. To engineers 
ting toward that day, the G.T.M. 
-Goodyear Technical Man—is now 
ready to submit complete technical 
data showing that a Goodyear belt 
system costs far less than any 
other transport to construct, 
Waintain and operate. Write 
Gdodyear, Akron, Ohio or Los 
Angeles, California. 


SAVE YOUR RUBBER—Send for free 
ménual “GOODYEAR INDUS- 


TRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS CON- 
SERUTION” 


How a Goodyear Conveyor Belt 
System might be laid out, direct 


from mine to Idading dock. 
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part of the Russian prodding tactics, al- 
though one curious factor is that Stalin 
has never openly associated himself with 
the unconditional-surrender edict of Roose- 
velt and Churchill. Peace negotiations with 
Berlin have thus been formally ruled out 
by Washington and London, but not by 
Moscow. 

The Russian demands for a second front 
were closely tied in with the war aims of 
the United Nations. The attitude of Bri- 
tain and the United States has so far been 
that any discussion of territorial problems 
should wait until the war’s end. But last 
week, a fierce discussion was under way 
between the Russians and the jittery 
states which border on the Soviet. 

After a period of ambiguity, the terri- 
torial aims of the Russians were made per- 
fectly clear in Stalin’s speech and by 
various statements publicized in Washing- 
ton and London. The gist of these was that 
the Russians expected restoration of the 
boundaries established after the Nazi 
invasion of Poland and the frontier with 
Finland set up at the end of the 1939-40 
winter war. Russia thus claimed Bessa- 
rabia, Eastern Poland, Estonia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Karelia. It apparently did not 
claim Ruthenia, formerly a part of Czecho- 
Slovakia. Furthermore, these were mini- 
mum claims. 

The Poles, who have gained the reputa- 
tion of being diplomatic bad boys, im- 
mediately put forth counterdemands ask- 
ing for a complete restoration of their 
prewar frontiers. It was something of a 
hopeless case that they were building up, 
for the fact is that Britain and the United 
States cannot oppose the Russians on 
anything so morally shaky as Poland’s 
right to territories, some of which were 
seized after the last war in defiance of the 
Allies. 

The way the diplomatic winds were 
blowing was indicated clearly by the ac- 
tions of President Eduard Benes of Czecho- 
Slovakia. Benes and his refugee govern- 
ment have not pursued negotiations for 
close ties with Poland after the war, large- 
ly because the Russians made known their 
disapproval. The Czech President an- 
nounced last week that he would soon visit 
both Washington and Moscow—presum- 
ably with the objective of seeking Ameri- 
can help in mediating the Polish-Russian 
argument. 

The clarification of the Soviet territorial 
demands was also the most vital factor in 
the current and tortuous negotiations to 
get Finland out of the war. The cession of 
all Karelia to Russia would be a bitter pill 
to the Finns, involving the surrender of 
their historic city of Viipuri. There was 
nevertheless some expectation that Finland 
would eventually accept such terms, and 
the fact that the Russians advanced no 
claims for the occupation of Finland was 
a hopeful sign. 

The part played by the United States 
and Britain in these decisions affecting 
Eastern Europe was still that of bystand- 
ers, although the British were involved in 
commitments to powers like Poland that 
America has not shared. The opening of a 
second front should change that situation 


and give the Western Powers more weiglit, 
When that occurs, Washington believes 
that the Soviet will limit itself to securing 
its frontiers and stop short of any effort 
to Communize Western Europe. 


Quisling Command 


Vidkun Quisling last week took the 
most drastic step since the Germans gave 
him the title of “minister-president” of 
Norway thirteen months ago. Speaking at 
an Oslo cinema, he decreed conscription 
for labor service to aid the German war 
effort of all men 18 to 55 and all women 





Quisling Quisling took a drastic step 


21 to 40 not yet engaged in. vital jobs. 
Quisling also authorized his Department 
of Commerce to shut down or restrict all 
business establishments, just as the Ger- 
man Government had done in the Reich 
after the Stalingrad disaster. 

Reichskommissar Josef Terboven, stand- 
ing at the side of his puppet, backed up 
the measure “with all the authority” of 
the Reich. The decree stirred up a new 
wave of resistance in Norway. All day, 
after its publication, excited groups of 
patriots gathered in streets and squares. 
Sweden prepared for a new mass exodus 
of Norwegians, of whom some 25,000 have 
already fled across its borders. 


Nazi Robespierre 


The place looked pretty much as it 
always had. The oaken tables still were 
covered with coarse colored cloth, and the 
bustling waitresses were plump and flushed. 
On the second floor, the vast Festsaal rus- 
tled with garlands and bunting as the 
“old guard” filed in to celebrate the Nazi 
party’s 28rd birthday. But no pall of blue 
smoke hung in the air, the watered beer 
in the stone mugs didn’t foam, and there 
weren’t any pretzels. 

Something else too was changed at last 
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America’s air power takes the war to the enemy. America’s genius for mass production turns the tide of battle. 


PRODUCTION LINES ARE BATTLE LINES 


| =< LINES move fecen and faster, as America fights 
her way toward victory. 100,000 planes ‘in 1943— 
double 1942’s record output! Your dollars turn the wheels 
of war production. More dollars are needed, needed now. 
Buy more War Bonds, Tax Savings Notes and other United 
States Government securities. Be ready for the next Victory 
Fund Drive in April. Fight as hard with your dollars as 


American boys are fighting with their /ives. 
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= PROMPT RELIEF! 
Help Nature drive out Fatigue Acids 


© That sore, aching stiffness following 
a bit of extra exercise is probably 
caused by an accumulation of fatigue 
acids in your muscles. 

So, splash those muscles with 
Absorbine Jr.! Its fast, stimulating 
action steps up your circulation in 
many sore muscles so fresh blood can 
carry these acids away from this area. 
Pain drifts away—swelling reduces. 
Always keep Absorbine Jr. handy. For 
sale at all drug stores, 
$1.25 a bottle. For 
free sample write to 
W. F. Young, Inc., 
220D Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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week’s celebration in the Munich Hof- 
brauhaus, birthplace of the Nazi party. 
Gone were both bombast and Gemiitlich- 
keit. Uneasiness and apprehension showed 
in the veterans’ faces. For the second suc- 
cessive time, the all-important party mem- 
ber No. 7* failed to show up at the an- 
nual meeting. Instead, Adolf Hitler sent 
a message from the eastern front which 
party member No. 2, the portly Hermann 
Esser, read to the comrades. For the 
Fiihrer was too busy in Russia to attend. 

The manifesto he sent to the beer hall 
had the turgid style, erratic grammar, and 
general incoherence of Hitler’s best form. 
It showed the same marvelous sense of 
self-appreciation: “The same fanaticism 

. will never leave me as long as I 
live . . . I am inspired by the same will 
power ... I have a right to believe that 
destiny has chosen me ...I have... 
borne sorrows which would have broken 
countless weaker characters.” 

But the words “Bolshevism” and even 
“Russia” were wholly absent. Instead, the 
emphasis again was on the classical tirade 
against Jews. Claiming that “even our 


enemies” would in the course of the war 


realize the “criminal and accursed activity 
of Jewry” and embrace the Nazi Weltan- 
schauung, Hitler predicted that the strug- 
gle would end with the “extinction of 
Jewry in Europe.” This sounded more like 
a promise than a threat and to a large 
extent is already in the process of being 
carried out. . 

But the most important part of Hitler’s 
address was contained in.two sentences: 
“Neither shall we hesitate a single second 
to call upon the countries which are re- 
sponsible for the outbreak of this war to 
do their bit in the fatal struggle. We do 
not scruple about foreign lives at a time 
when such hard sacrifices are expected 
from our own life.” 


Significance———~— 


These words had to be read in conjunc- 
tion with the Reich’s avowed policy of 
forcing the occupied countries to bear 
more of the share of the war against 
Russia. In the past this has consisted 
mostly of conscripting industrial workers 
and raising a few ineffectual anti-Bolshe- 
vik battalions. What the Fiihrer was ap- 
parently hinting was that some sort of 
military conscription would be applied to 
the entire population of Europe—perhaps 
using raillions as labor troops in the same 
way Russian prisoners have been used. 
Conscription for military service in the 
occupied Baltic countries was announced 
by the Germans last week. 

It all fitted in with the pattern laid 
down by Propaganda Minister Goebbels 





“Adolf Hitler did not found the Nazi party, 
nor was he its first leader. The party grew out 
of a tiny, nondescript group of individuals— 
mostly unemployed—that called itself the Ger- 
man Workers’ party, founded Jan. 5, 1919. 
Hitler joined it in September and became its 
chief propagandist (“The Drummer”) a month 
later. It was not until July 1921 that he re- 
placed the ineffectual Anton Drexler as head of 
the party. Of members still living, both Alfred 
Rosenberg and Gottfried -Feder have lower 
membership numbers than Hitler. 





Acme 
Hinaus: This Nazi poster was dis- 
played in Alsace-Lorraine. It shows a 
German broom sweeping away such 
French symbols as the rooster, Man- 
anne, an officer’s kepi. Legend reads: 
“Away with all such rubbish.” 





when he recently threatened that if ever 
the Nazis were forced to leave the scene 
of history they would “slam the door so 
hard the universe will shake.” Another 
factor was that Goebbels, the advocate of 
unlimited terrorism, has apparently come 
out on top in the struggle for power inside 
the Reich and is rapidly emerging as the 
most important official next to Hitler him- 
self. Swedish newspapers have already be- 
gun making ominous references to Goeb- 
bels as the Robespierre of the Nazi revo- 
lution. 


Danish ‘Parasaboteurs’ 


For more than two years after the in- 
vasion, Denmark was the quietest spot in 
Nazi Europe. The Danes were not natu- 
rally inclined to violence and sabotage, and 
the Germans rewarded their passive resist- 
ance with a minimum of terror. 

Last summer, however, things began to 
happen. A bomb explosion rocked the 
stylish Dagmar House in Copenhagen, 
where the Gestapo happened to have its 
headquarters; in the harbor area a large 
warehouse went up in flames; sabotage oc- 
curred in the Burmeister & Wain Ship- 
yards and the Dyrsted engine factory; m 
Aalborg two large fires destroyed valuable 
timber stocks; a “landslide” interrupted 
the strategic Aalborg-Randers railway. 

By August the Gestapo thought it knew 
what was happening. RAF planes were 
systematically dropping Danish-born “ps 
rasaboteurs” over the country. These 
landed fully equipped and were continually 
supplied by air. In most cases the para- 
chutists seemed to be swallowed up by the 























The deadly new de Havilland Mosquito fighter-bo.aber 





Who puts the buzz in the Mosquitoes? 


IHEY’RE AMAZING CRAFT, these 
lightning-fast PT boats the Navy 
has dubbed its ““Mosquito Fleet.” 


Their exploits, in fact, are becoming 
legendary, as witnessed by the amaz- 
ing feats of Lt. Comdr. John D. 
Bulkeley’s famous “expendables” and 
their PT boats in the Philippines. 


In these boats, General Douglas 
MacArthur and President Quezon were 
spirited out of the Islands. Two PT 
boats aided in the rescue of Captain 
“Eddie” Rickenbacker and his bomber 
crew. Off the Solomons .. . off North 
Africa . . . in the English Channel, the 
PT has been in deadly and successful 
combat with the enemy. 


The heart of the mile-a-minute tor- 


GFFICIAL UNITED STATES NAVY PHOTO 


pedo boat, we’re proud to add, is its 
bank of giant Packard super-marine 
engines—a precision-built brute of an 
aircraft-type engine. 


That’s the buzz that lets the PT 
boat give the Axis the business! 


And there’s another Mosquito—the 
sensational new de Havilland ‘“Mos- 
quito” that’s been giving the Axis 
headaches. 

Many a pair of Packard-built Rolls- 
Royce engines that comes off our as- 
sembly lines ends up in this type of 
versatile new combat plane. We’re not 
only giving the Mosquito its buzz—but 
we're turning out gratifying quantities 
of Packard-built Rolls-Royce engines 
for the British Hurricane and Lancas- 





PT boats in Uncle 


ter, and our own Curtiss P-40F, the 
deadly Warhawk. 


Building precision “jewelled” engines 
by mass-production methods is noth- 
ing new at Packard. But this wartime 
job of ours means that thousands of 
skilled Packard craftsmen are con- 
stantly acquiring new knowledge and 
precision techniques— experience 
which is bound to carry over into a 
still finer precision-built Packard car 
after the war has been won. 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 


PACKARD 


Precision-Built Power 
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earth, but the Germans claimed to have 
found several arms caches. In one instance 
they chanced on steel boxes, full of weap- 
ons and ammunition, and labeled: “Hide 
well until the day we call on you to use 
them.” 

The Nazis preferred not to wait for Der 
Tag. They ousted the Vilhelm Buhl Cabinet 
for failing to curb the growing sabotage 
and installed the more amenable Erik 
Scavenius as Premier. At the same time 
Hitler replaced his minister plenipoten- 
tiary and his military commander in Den- 
mark with a couple of hard-hitting Elite 
Guard generals, Dr. Karl Rudolf Werner 
Best and Maj. Gen. Hermann von Hanne- 
ken (Newsweek, Nov. 16, 1942). 

In the next few weeks more than 400 
Danes were arrested. Officially described 
as “Communists,” the prisoners included 
many well-known journalists, university 
professors, and students. Among the promi- 
nent captives were Prof. Ole Chievitz, 
famous surgeon who had led Danish Red 
Cross expeditions to Finland in 1939 and 
1941; Prof. Mogens Fog, a leading neurolo- 
gist; Ole Kiilerich, editor of the conserva- 
tive daily Nationaltidende; and director of 
the Public Libraries, Theodor Déssing. 

Last week the Nazi-controlled Copen- 
hagen radio reported the latest chapter in 
the story of Denish resistance. It said that 
28 men had been sentenced to prison 
terms up to ten years for “aiding enemy 
parachutists and editing an illegal paper 
(Frit Danmark).” The radio also claimed 
that the parasaboteurs had been aided in 
Britain by the former Danish Minister of 
Commerce and leader of the Conservative 
party, John Christmas Méller. This 
sounded like a good guess. Mdller had 
plenty of time and opportunity to study 
Nazi methods in Denmark before he es- 
caped to England last May. 


Futile Fast 


It became clear last week that Mohan- 
das K. Gandhi’s fast in the Aga Khan’s 
palace at Poona had failed to achieve 
its objective—unconditional release from 
prison, which would have allowed Gandhi 
to reason that the government by the 
very act of releasing him absolved him 
from blame for the riots of last August. 
Instead, the Viceroy, the Marquess of 
Linlithgow, stood firm on his statement 
that responsibility for the uprisings rested 
with Gandhi, and that fast or no fast he 
must remain in confinement. 

In London, the British Government 
backed Linlithgow’s decision. Foreign Sec- 
retary Anthony Eden refused a debate on 
Gandhi in the House of Commons because 
no useful purpose could be served by rais- 
ing the Indian question now. India Sec- 
retary L. S. Amery likewise opposed the 
freeing of Gandhi at this crucial moment, 
declaring that the frail Nationalist leader 
was himself responsible for the outcome 
of his program of self-starvation. 

When a Nationalist committee went 
over the Viceroy’s head to appeal to 
Winston Churchill, it received a blunt 
reply straight from the Prime Minister’s 
sick bed. India, Churchill declared, was 


still threatened by invasion from Japan, 
and Gandhi and the other Congress lead- 
ers must be kept in prison lest. they do 
further harm to India’s defense. Churchill’s 
statement said: “The first duty of the Gov- 
ernment of India and His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment is to defend the soil of India from 
invasion, by which it is still menaced, and 
to enable India to play her part in the 
general cause of the United Nations . . . 
The responsibility .. . rests . . . with Mr. 
Gandhi himself.” 

At the same time in New Delhi, the 
government issued a White Paper, plant- 
ing the responsibility for last summer’s 
disturbances on Gandhi and his party. 
Numerous cases were listed where Con- 
gress members were involved in “arson, 
sabotage, and murder.” What Gandhi was 
accused of having brought about was re- 
vealed in a dispatch from Sonia Tomara, 
The New York Herald Tribune corre- 
spondent. She told what happened last 
August in Bihar Province: “There was 
considerable looting throughout the prov- 






a 


European 


Amery held Gandhi responsible 


ince. Bridges were destroyed, locomotives 
were damaged, and stations burned down. 
Two policemen were burned alive, and 
two Canadian officers of the Royal Air 
Force were hacked to death.” 

While the storm raged about his bald 
head, Gandhi rested in his prison in what 
was described as “an exalted state of 
mind.” One fact consoled him. Whatever 
else he may have failed to accomplish by 
his fast, the Mahatma had once more 
turned the politica! spotlight on himself 
and the Congress party. - 





F retful Patient 


“The world’s worst patient” fought his 
way back to health last week. On Feb. 96, 
Winston Churchill, whose bout with pneu. 
monia had been the subject of frequent 
bulletins from No. 10 Downing Street, was 
said to be “out of the woods.” 

At no time during his illness—only ad. 
mitted to be pneumonia last week—was 
the 68-year-old Prime Minister entirely 
out of action. Restless and truculent, he 
held conferences at his bedside, worked 
on state papers, and demanded forbidden 
cigars. His secretaries declared that he 
“refused to have anything shelved.” 

This stubborn disregard of doctors’ in- 

junctions, a trait which has distinguished 
Churchill for years, began in his sickly 
boyhood. He was a premature baby, and 
for a time it seemed doubtful that he 
would live at all. When he was 9, a break- 
down sent him to Bad Gastein for a cure. 
Then he caught double pneumonia, in a 
day when that was considered a fatal ill- 
ness. - 
In 1922, a sudden attack of appendicitis 
jeopardized Churchill’s political life. Over- 
night, as he later remarked, he had no of- 
fice, no seat, no party—and no appendix. 
In 1931, when he visited America, Church- 
ill was run down by a New York taxi on 
Fifth Avenue. An attack of pleurisy com- 
plicated matters. But two weeks later, he 
resumed his lecture tour with the vigor 
that this week made him fret to get back 
in harness again. 


Clipper Crash 


Black, electricity-laden clouds hung low 
over Lisbon as the Pan American Clipper 
slowly circled down toward the Tagus 
River terminal Feb. 22. The moment the 
gray hull touched the water a violent ex- 
plosion lit up the dusk. Seconds later, 
the giant craft vanished in the turbulent 
waters with her passengers and crew. Only 
fifteen of the 39 aboard were saved and 
nearly all of these were injured when the 
plane crashed. 

The accident was the first in Pan Amer- 
ican’s perfect record of transatlantic fly- 
ing. More than 44,000 passengers and 
2,500,000 pounds of mail had been carried 
to and from Europe on 1,225 flights with- 
out accident since the establishment of 
the New York-Lisbon run in May 1939. 
The service had been inaugurated by the 
ship that crashed: the Yankee Clipper, 
first of Boeing’s four-motored transocean 
liners. She had flown safely for more than 
1,000,000 miles and on one of her 240 
crossings had established an eastbound 
record of 18 hours $35 minutes. 

Among those dead or missing were Ben 
Robertson Jr., 39-year-old New York Her- 
ald Tribune correspondent; Frank J. Cuhel, 
Mutual Broadcasting Co. commentator, 
and the musical-comedy singer Tamara 
Swann. She was one of a group of women 
entertainers en route to overseas Army ~ 
camps for the USO. Five others, Jane . - 
Froman, Gypsy Markoff, Jean Rognan, ~ 
Yvette, and Grace .Drysdale, were res 
cued. 





The bomb with the 
tattle-tale can 


You watch a soldier ram a “tin can” (of all | 
things) into the tail of a bomb. You wonder: 
‘‘What’s that for?” 


Bombs used for training our bombardiers con- 
tain sand instead of high explosive. Yet every 
practice bomb dropped must “explode” to show 
observers the hit. 


The can holds five pounds of black powder. 
When the bomb lands, the powder explodes with 
a puff of smoke. The hit is recorded by aerial 
camera. What the cadet bombardier learns from 
it will some day mean trouble for an Axis target. 


You know, of course, why this powder for 
the Army is packed in cans. Wet powder’s no 
good. Like food, oil, and ammunition, it must be 
completely protected. 

Metal containers “can take it.” They don’t 
break, chip or tear. They protect against light, 
heat, dirt, moisture, insects. They get there—safe. 

That’s why millions upon millions of cans 
are going to war. That’s why you can’t get all 
the things you used to in America’s favorite 
container. 


The can will come home some day—better than 
you’ve ever known, thanks to our job as packag- 
ing headquarters for Johnny Doughboy & Co. 


NEED HELP ON WAR WORK? 


Metal containers are delivering the goods safely—foods, sup- 
plies, and bullets arrive ready for action. Continental is making 
millions of these cans along with other war needs, including 
plane parts. 


Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take on more! Right now, . 
a part of our vast metal-working facilities for forming, stamp- 
ing, machining and assembly is still available. Write or phone 
our War Products Council, 100 East 42nd St., New York. 
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Fresher-tasting as you sip’... . and 

afterwards ! Word's getting around about this 

_ milder, smoother, sparkling tall drink. Made 

- with Coronet ...a de luxe American brandy 
as distinguished as you've ever tasted . . . 
anywhere . .. anytime |! x make your dollars 
fight... buy war bonds and stamps ! 


California grape brandy 84 proof. Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y. 
Tune in! Schenley's “Cresta Blanca Wine Carnival” with Morton Gould's Orchestra. See your local newspaper for time and station each week. 


50c for 

unique Coronet snifter 
(illustrated) yours 
without advertising. 

32 0z., 6” high. 
Shipped postpaid. 
Send check or money 
order to 

Schenley Distillers Corp. 
P. ©. box 78 

dept. E, New York City 
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Absentee Workers Are Target 


of Congressional Hocus-Pocus 


House Rushes Legislation 
for Work-or-Fight Ultimatum to 
Combat Man-Hour Losses 


If there was any doubt in labor’s mind 
about the seriousness with which the na- 
tion viewed production losses caused by 
work absences, Congressional action in 
Washington this week quickly dispelled it. 

As the new week opened, a “work or 
fight” bill—calling for reports of worker 
absences to their draft boards—had grown 
from one covering only naval civilian 
workers to one affecting every draft-age 
man in war industries. And if the speedy 
handling this measure received in commit- 
tee is any yardstick, it was headed for an 
early full House vote. Congressional ap- 
proval, and there was strong sentiment for 
such action, would mean that men 18 to 
38 will have to stay on the job regularly 
or they may suddenly find themselves in 
the armed services. 

The dramatic appearance of this pro- 
posed legislation on the capital scene— 
seemingly from nowhere, as few people in 
or out of Congress had paid any attention 
to it—pulled into sharp focus the whole 
sorry spectacle of absenteeism bogging war 
production. It came about this way: 

Rep. Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas intro- 
duced a measure Feb. 4. He called it “a 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to pay the costs of transportation of cer- 
tain civilian employes”— but most of the 
text dealt with absenteeism as a rider. The 
Naval Affairs Committee, to which the 
Measure was referred, passed it unani- 
mously without hearings Feb. 22. Then 
the Rules Committee in five minutes grant- 
ed it precedence over prior and other im- 
portant measures, authorizing Johnson to 
bring it to the floor of the House Monday. 
This action too was unanimous. (The House 
Labor Committee, which in the past has 
blocked certain labor legislation by pigeon- 
holing bills, did not even know about it 
until Johnson got his go-ahead.) 

Then, on the floor Monday, the smooth- 
working Texan changed his tactics. The 
original bill was amended; the absentee 
language of the rider taken out. The 
reason: 

The Naval Affairs Committee had 
abandoned its earlier strategy, which 
called for amending the first bill on the 
House floor to include all war workers, 
and instead decided to draft a new and 
more comprehensive measure, holding brief 
hearings before asking House approval. 

important preliminary to this decision 
was the tacit understanding with the 


Rules Committee that the new ‘measure 
would receive a green light, just as had 
the first. The new bill was drafted by 
Johnson to provide for periodic submis- 
sion to the War Manpower Commission 
of the absenteeism records of all govern- 
ment employes, the employes of all gov- 
ernment contractors and their subcon- 
tractors. Unauthorized absentee records of 
men of military age will be reported to 
their draft boards. Scope of the measure 
was thus greatly enlarged. 

Men back of the bill were really boiling. 
They knew generally what a NEwswEEK 
survey last week specifically revealed— 
that absenteeism in 1942 added up to the 
equivalent of 1,000,000 men lost to war 
production; that today it is running high- 
er: nearly 6 per cent at Henry Ford’s big 
River Rouge plant near Detroit and 7 
per cent at his new Willow Run bomber 
factory (2,100 out of 30,000); that West 


Coast airplane plants like Lockheed’ and 
Douglas are fighting absenteeism ranging 
from 5 to 6 per cent. Douglas Aircraft 
had an absenteeism of 11,000 employes 
the day after Christmas. In the Boeing 
Aircraft Co. at Seattle, where 20,000 em- 
ployes walked out briefly last week to get 
higher wages (see page 58), 25 per cent 
of the force was absent the day after 
Christmas. Confronted with such facts 
these congressmen thought the time had 
come for them to do something about it. 


Significance 


The problem of absenteeism—which is 
simply staying away from work, with or 
without justifiable cause—is not new. But 
in both scope and effect, it has today 
reached dangerous proportions. The per- 
centage of absenteeism in industry has 
jumped from a prewar 2 to 3 per cent to 
6 per cent and more, resulting in more than 
a 15 per cent loss in war production in 
1942. The impending action on the new 
Johnson measure brings to a head the con- 
cern in Washington over the failure of 
labor and management to solve the prob- 
lem without government action. 

There are three types of absenteeism: 











Wooden F actory: Cheering Chicago workmen last week raised the last 
truss for the world’s largest factory built with a wooden framework as a substi- 
tute for steel. Designed and constructed by the Austin Co. of Cleveland, the 
new plant will be used by the Douglas Aircraft Corp. to produce cargo planes 
for the Army. The structure already represents a saving of 20,000 tons of steel, 
and auxiliary buildings will save several thousand more. The same week Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced 1942 lumber production had fallen short by 6,000,- 
000,000 board feet and ordered the War Production Board to step up output. 
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Acme 


The DX Crystal Corp. of Chicago cut absenteeism in its war plant nearly 25 


per cent by instituting daily “bank nights’ 


*: Only employes with perfect at- 


tendance records for the. past week are eligible for the $25 War Bond prizes 


unavoidable, preventable, and inexcusable. 
They overlap somewhat. 


Unavowas.e: There is no much that 
can be done about this type of absentee- 
ism. It runs around 2 per cent of total 
work hours. It is caused largely by serious 
sickness and accidents. A part can be al- 
leviated by improved diet, more regular 
hours, etc. By age groups of both sexes, 
the rate of absence increases sharply 
among older employes. Many new work- 
ers in higher age brackets can’t stand the 
physical strain of high-speed war work, 
and as a result are frequently absent with 
sickness or to “rest up.” 


PREVENTABLE: The second category is 
usually involuntary, but remedies can be 
found for the conditions which cause it. 
It includes minor illness and preventable 
accidents, poor housing, and overcrowded 
or inadequate transportation facilities, fa- 
tigue caused by excessive work hours, job 
shopping, and restlessness of workers, and 
failure to keep materials and products 
moving steadily to assure maximum use 
of all workers. Morale and other factors 
also enter this picture. 


INExcusaBLE: Accounting for a large 
proportion of all absenteeism, this is the 
type that made Congress mad. Failure to 
impress workers with a sense of their in- 
dividua): responsibility in wartime, inade- 
quate supervision, labor hoarding, and 
labor holidays, hangovers, and the general 
slackness of “war prosperity”—these are 
some of the causes that Washington agrees 
can and must be eliminated. 


One of the chief contributing reasons for 
inexcusable absenteeism, NEWSWEEK’Ss sur- 





vey divulged, is labor’s higher wages. From 
August 1939, when war began in Europe, 
to last November, average weekly earn- 
ings of workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries jumped 71.8 per cent to $39.54 from 
$24.52, owing to higher base pay, more 
overtime pay, and longer work weeks. 
(Hourly earnings increased 41.8 per cent.) 

The worker’s earnings far outstripped 
the 19 per cent increase in living costs over 
the comparable 1939-1942 period, thus giv- 
ing him greater purchasing power in terms 
of goods and services. At the same time, 
the goods and services he could buy were 
sharply reduced by cuts in civilian pro- 
duction. As a result, 1943 found him with 
more money to spend, and much less to 
spend it on. And with no new autos, re- 
frigerators, or washing machines to buy, 
the worker has started buying leisure— 
which is unrationed. 


Cures: Cures for inexcusable and pre- 
ventable absenteeism, although still in the 
exploratory stage, have at times proved — 
extremely effective, particularly with the 
men in the 18 to 38 draft ages. In the 
lumber industry in the Pacific Northwest 
and elsewhere, war plants have been close- 
ly cooperating with their draft boards. In 
such instances, men who are absent too 
often without reason suddenly find them- 
selves in the armed services—an unofficial 
but highly successful way of enforcing a 
“work or fissht” order without resort to 
legislation. 

But how to compel the men under 18 
and over 38, and the 4,000,000 women of 
all ages in war industries, to remain on the 
job, is not solved so easily nor will it be 
solved by work-or-fight legislation. One 
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positive method would be a national serv- 
ice law, such as the measure introduced in 
Congress last month by Sen. Warren R. 
Austin of Vermont and Rep. James W. 
Wadsworth of New York, but this raises 
serious questions of enforcement. Never- 
theless, the bill last week received Ad- 
ministration support when Secretary of 
War Stimson endorsed it and urged prompt 
passage by Congress. Under the bill’s 
terms, failure to stay at work would be 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, as is 
the case today in Britain under labor law. 
Britain has had to use this authority in- 
frequently. From March 1941 to Septem- 
ber 1942 prosecutions for absenteeism 
covered only one worker per 30,000; im- 
prisonments, one per 185,000 workers. In 
Britain, however, warfare is much nearer, 
and labor leaders have closer control over 
the workers and cooperate more effectively 
with government and management. 

Short of such a measure in this country, 
or the comprehensive alternative “work or 
fight” bill, the labor division of the War 
Production Board and the War Manpower 
Commission last week put the finishing 
touches to a joint campaign designed to re- 
duce absenteeism on a voluntary basis. 
Under this plan, the WPB, through joint 
management-labor committees in war 
plants, would handle the factory end of the 
drive, where personal contacts with work- 
ers can be most effective. WMC, miean- 
while, would handle community problems 
contributing to work absences, such as 
transportation, housing, and child care. Ex- 
perience had shown that novelty “cures” 
tried by individual plants—such as the DX 
Crystal Corp. in Chicago, where workers 
with perfect attendance won chances for 
War Bond prizes, and the Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., in Cleveland, where a liberal va- 
cation and bonus pay policy helped 
eliminate “unauthorized” absenteeism en- 
tirely last month—were good shots in 
the arm but didn’t offer a_ solution 
nationally. 

The most important reason Washing- 
ton is finally moving to lick absenteeism is 
one of the least obvious. While absentee 
rates in themselves are serious enough, 
unfortunately the damage they do is even 
greater. American industry, with its close- 
ly scheduled operations, suffers more from 
a given proportion of unscheduled ab- 
sences than less fully developed systems. 
In today’s highly coordinated factories, 
where a holdup in one department can 
throw a whole shift out of kilter, the 
absence of only 5 per cent of the em- 
ployes may cut production as much as 
50 per cent. That is the chief reason 
absenteeism is badly hurting our war 
output and why something must be done 
and soon. 

But inspection of the various efforts to 
combat the disease of absenteeism, and 
their result to date both here and abroad, 
clearly indicate that there is no panacea. 
In general, a sensible, positive approach 
through preventative measures designed to 
eradicate the causes of unnecessary work 
absences would seem to hold the answer— 
if backed up with authority to bring the 
inexcusables into line. — 


Where’s Ruml? 


The unwieldy 25-man Ways and Means 
Committee of the House had struggled 
four weeks trying to work out an income. 
tax plan carrying some sort of current 
pay-as-you-go feature with deduction gt 
the source. It got nowhere, and the Rum 
plan (to “forgive” a year’s taxes—which 
the Treasury doesn’t like) seemed to be 
making headway principally through in. 
action. The committee turned down four 
compromises on the Rum! plan but 
avoided voting on the Ruml plan jt. 
self. 

Finally, a five-man subcommittee was 
named Feb. 19 and told to do something. 
Ten days later, after. a series of sessions 
behind closed doors, this subcommittee 
made the first concrete tax recommenda- 
tion to come out of a Congressional com- 
mittee since the start of pay-as-you-go 
agitation. Even this was labeled tenta- 
tive. Here is what was advocated: 

A 20 per cent deduction from all salaries 
and wages, above personal exemptions 
(for dependents and marital status) would 
begin July 1. This would include a 8 
per cent Victory tax instead of the pres- 
ent 5 per cent, but no credit would be 
allowed for the postwar period. The other 
17 per cent would be equivalent to the 
present 19 per cent normal and surtax on 
first-bracket incomes because there would 
be no deductions permitted for earned- 
income credit, charitable contributions, or 
local taxes. Personal exemptions would be 
increased 10 per cent, however. 


Significance 


The whole deadlock in the Ways and 
Means Committee has been over the 
question of how to get the nation on 4 
current payment basis. Apparently, this 
was too much of a problem for the sub- 
committee, too, because it shied com- 
pletely away from that phase. What it 
recommended was merely a way to collect 
money from 70 per cent of the nation’s 
40,000,000 taxpayers. The subcommittee 
specifically said that income-tax payers 
should file their returns on 1942 incomes 
and pay their March 15 and June 15 in- 
stallments. This still wouldn’t pay the 
last half of 1942 and first half of 1943 
taxes. Chairman Robert L. Doughton of 
the Ways and Means Committee indicated 
this problem might not be acted on until 
the new general tax bill comes up later 
in the year. 

All of this meant that the question of 
collecting taxes on a pay-as-you-go basis 
while w age earners have the money (with- 
out paying two years’ obligations in one) 
is no nearer solution than it ever has 
been. 

Observers believed that Congress 
wouldn’t be particularly impressed with 
the subcommittee’s work. It was only last 
week, while the subcommittee was meet- 
ing in closed session, that Rep. Pehr G. 
Holmes, a Republican from Massachusetts, 
began a move, supported by many con- 
gressmen, to discharge the Ways and Means 
Committee from further consideration of 
the question. This would be done under 
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The airlines are doing two jobs today: For example, United Mainliners are 
operating regular scheduled flights over the Main Line Airway for passengers, 
mail and express; other United planes are operating military routes to foreign 
lands. Both of these vital war duties are helping them to prepare for new 
responsibilities . . . in the coming Age of Flight. 


Many of: the earth’s resources lie 


isolated . . . untouched . . . awaiting an 
economical way to reach them. 


In the Age of Flight, the airplane will 
unlock these resources. For the airplane 
isa pioneer. It can chart the courses of 
trade routes to_different lands. Railroads 
or highways may then be built . . . towns 
born to flourish . . . and the development 
of a new trade route completed. 


Recently, a remote outpost on this 
continent was threatened. Great trans- 
port planes went into action. Guns, mu- 
nitions, soldiers, workmen, machinery 
were flown across miles of wastelands. 


A powerful air link was established. 
Meanwhile, a highway was started. 


Plans for a railroad were drawn up. 
Some day, buses, trucks, trains and’ 
planes will all share with the already 
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established steamship lines a profitable 
trade to that land of opportunity. 


When the war is won, this same expe- 
rience will be duplicated in other places 
throughout the world. United Mainlin- 
crs of the future will take to the skies 
on errands of peace—trail blazers of new 
and profitable trade routes—heralds of 
the Age of Flight. 


* BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY x 
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rules which permit discharge of commit- 
tees after a petition to do so receives sig- 
natures of a majority of the House. Holmes 
said he was ready to file a petition to call 
up for an early House vote the Carlson bill 
which carries the salient points of the 
Rum plan. 


Boeing Gremlin 


Besides giving the public a good close- 
up of an organized labor stratagem in the 
technique of skirting around its no-strike 
pledge, the walkout last Thursday of the 
Boeing Aircraft Co. employes at Seattle 
and Renton, Wash., served notice on the 
National War Labor Board it would have 
to decide whether to hold to its Little 
Steel wage formula before the important 
United Mine Workers case comes up later 
this month. 

Some 20,000 workers, including 97 per 
cent of the first shift, quit making Flying 
Fortresses for three hours in an effort to 
force an immediate WLB decision on their 
eight-month-old wage demands. These, if 
met, would throw the whole West Coast 
aircraft scale through the Little Steel roof. 
Though union officials apologized for the 
walkout and said workers should not have 
gone until after their shift, they went on 
with plans for 24-hour mass meetings. 
Similar meetings were scheduled at other 
important aircraft plants. Subsequently, 
all were called off when the WLB 
threatened to take no action if they 
were held and indicated an early de- 
cision on the wage demands would be 
forthcoming. 

As the new week started, the situation 
was described as “tense” and the nation 
waited to see if the board would make its 
wage policy stick—and what the unions 
would do in that event. 


Sikorsky Hovers in Air With Greatest Ease 
and Sells Army on Future of His Helicopter 


The helicopter pulled up to an abrupt 
halt outside the control tower windows 
three stories above the ground. While the 
craft hovered motionless:as a hummingbird 
at a flower, a derby-covered head popped 
over the open cockpit. A voice called: 
“This is Igor Sikorsky. It is OK to land?” 

That was typical of the Russian-born 
inventor: to scorn the conventional radio 
telephone means of getting landing per- 
mission. But when the dazed air-traffic 
officer in the Army Air Forces tower above 
Wright Field at Dayton, Ohio, recovered 
from his surprise at seeing the windmill 
apparition hanging in the air, the intrepid 
Igor got the permission. 

Such was the introduction of an ex- 
perimental one-seat Sikorsky helicopter to 
the Army in May 1942. In the intervening 
ten months, the Army Air Forces made 
changes, expanded it to a two-seat job, and 
made refinements in cooperation with 
Sikorsky. And just to show Igor he was 
not the only one who could think up 
stunts, the Army leaned a ladder up 
against its version of the helicopter while 
one of the crew stepped down to the 
ground, ran an errand, and then climbed 
back into the craft ten feet in the air. 

Last week the Army announced that 
a production order for the strange craft 
had been placed with the Sikorsky Air- 
craft Division of the United Aircraft 
Corp. at Stratford, Conn. 


Significance 


To understand why the Army placed 
the order, it is first necessary to meet this 
helicopter. It rises and descends vertically, 





without running space. It flies forward o 
backward. It shies to either side, can 
bounce on the air, spin like a top on its 
vertical axis, or hover motionless over a 
definite spot. Not even the hummingbird 
is so versatile. 

The stubby craft differs from the con- 
ventional in that it has no ordinary pro- 
peller and no wings. Its “propeller and 
wings” are its rotors—a 36-foot one on top 
and a 71-foot one at the tail (see illustra- 
tion). By generating its lift force while 
standing still it can rise vertically, hover, 
etc. By contrast the airplane must at- 
tain a certain forward speed to maintain 
flight. 

The helicopter won’t stall. If the motor 
fails, the craft windmills to the ground 
slowly. As for collision, it can stop more 
quickly than a car. At a speed of 50 miles 
an hour a helicopter can come to a 
standstill in 100 feet, an auto needs at 
least 110. 

Obviously the Army was not telling all 
the hopes it is pinning on the helicopters 
when it said they would be used for: (1) 
liaison and message carrier work behind 
combat lines, and (2) bringing in and re- 
moving persons from jungles, or rescuing 
crews of bombers crashed in inaccessible 
places. 

But there were hints. One significant 
phrase crept into the Army’s announce- 
ment: “The fact that it could operate from 
any ship deck large enough to accommo- 
date its 2400 lb. bulk, opens up further 
vistas of possibilities.” 

Because practically all of the merchant 
vessels on convoy duty could accommo- 





Newsweek—Fore 


Helicopter projections: The machine of today (upper left) and an artist’s conception of some potential developments; 
a postwar sales room, bombing a submarine in convoy patrol, rescuing soldiers from the jungle 
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Our fighting men have a tough job to do, and they 
are doing it. 


They are finding out, in all parts of the world, what 
they have to work with. They are the best judges of the 
weapons with which American industry is supplying 
them. 


They know just how fast the General Sherman M-4 
medium tank will go—how accurate that seventy-five is 
—and whether or not direct hits will bounce off the 
armor plate. 


The test of action in actual service gives them the final 
answer—the only one that matters. 
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Here at Fisher, we want to make sure it’s the right 
answer. That’s why we give our tanks, bombers, and 
anti-aircraft guns the best we’ve got in us. We’re using 
every craft we’ve mastered, every special skill we’ve 
developed —and they add up to an impressive number 
—to give our armed forces that all-important edge. 


Come the pinches, craftsmanship always counts. And it’s 
only natural that 
our fighting men 
should rate such 
craftsmanship as 
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The sun, beating down on limitless 
acres of bountiful American soil ... the 
rain, quickening to life the seeds of 
easily grown and harvested plants... 
the “know-how” of RCI chemists, skilled 
in juggling the complex formulae of 
synthetic compounds—from these 
wholly native elements has come new, 
timely and practical relief for America’s 
rubber problem . . . Agripol, the che- 
murgic synthetic rubber. In fact, Agri- 
pol, in scores of industrial appiications, 
is even better than natural rubber— 





more resistant to oil and heat, less sus- 
ceptible to weathering! Already being 
produced in volume, and capable of 
being fabricated with existing equip- 
ment of rubber goods manufacturers, 
Agripol is obviously a vitally important 
material of war. RCI presents it 


proudly as another contribution to 
America’s victory program. 
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date one or more helicopters (Sikorsky has 
landed them on piles of packing cases) , a 
solution to the sub menace would appear 
to be in hand (Newsweek, Jan. 25) . Pro- 
ponents of the helicopter point out that a 
convoy of merchant ships carrying its own 
complement of helicopters could patrol the 
waters for miles around the convoy, and 
by use of bombs or special secret torpe- 
does (now being developed) destroy all 
subs that come anywhere near the 
conyoy. 

These and other uses of the helicopter 
are of No. 1 importance now, and Sikorsky 
Aircraft is all out on its production order. 
But the postwar implications of the revo- 
lutionary craft are even more startling. 
All leading aviation authorities agree that 
the helicopter will play a leading role in 
commercial aviation, as equipment for 
feeder routes and shuttle services between 
cities and large airports. 

Helicopter enthusiasts go farther. They 
claim it will be but a few short years 
after the war when helicopters begin to 
replace the automobiles. They guardedly 
hint of an automaker currently collabo- 
rating with an aircraft concern, designing 
postwar helicopters which will run on 
highways like autos and be instantly con- 
vertible for flight merely by loosening and 
setting up collapsible rotors. 

Mass-production methods will bring 
costs down to the average of the family 
car, it is claimed. Other predictions: 
Homes will be built and suburban com- 
munities developed 50, 100, and 200 miles 
from big centers. Real-estate values will be 
affected. And changes as dramatic and 
basic as those the automobile brought to 
the United States’ economy will come with 
the family air flivver. 


Sikorsky believes these things are com- 
ing. He has plans for a five-passenger 
model with a speed of 125 miles an hour. 


48- Hour Exemptions 


Business and labor last week took a 
look at War Manpower Commissioner 
Paul V. McNutt’s regulations governing 
the 48-hour week and saw three significant 
features: 


q The majority of American workers will 
not be affected by the order, not even 
those in the 32 designated labor-shortage 
areas, because of the long work week al- 
ready in war plants, and because of wide- 
spread exemptions. 


{ Many cases will pile up before the 
commission for decision, because of the 
latitude of possible interpretation of the 
regulations. 


4 The brand-new factor was application, 
on an industrywide basis, of the 48-hour 
week to all metal mining, other than iron, 
and to all phases of the lumber industry. 


Significance -——~- 


The McNutt order will not affect the 
majority of American workers for these 
reasons: 

1—The war industries, which employ 
17,500,000, with few exceptions already 
have 48-hour weeks. 

2—A large part, probably well over 
half, of the nation’s remaining 35,300,000 
employed, are either among the 4,000,000 
self-employed or (a) work in establish- 
ments with fewer than eight employes 
(this is computed on the basis of indi- 
vidual establishments—not on the total 








Richard Syring 


Arkies: In the depression, “Okies” from Oklahoma went west seeking work. 
Today “Arkies” from Arkansas are in Oregon to help with the milking—but 
there’s a difference. They weren’t looking for new jobs; because of a labor 
shortage, the Farm Security Administration asked for volunteers and sent 
them there. The Howerton family were part of the 23 men, 4 women, and 3 

ten who made up the first contingent which may be the forerunner of 
thousands more to help solve the national farm-labor shortage. 


employment of a chain store, for example); 
(b) are engaged in agricultural pursuits 
(10,000,000 in this one category, alone) ; 
(c) are in political work (state or sub- 
divisions thereof); (d) are under 16 years 
of age; or (e) are not available for full- 
time work. All of these are specifically 
exempted. 

3—Even those of the remaining work- 
ers are subject to exemptions if extension 
to 48-hours (a) would be impracticable 
in view of the nature of the operations; 
(b) would not contribute to the reduction 
of labor requirements (not offset hiring 
needs or free unneeded men for war work) ; 
or (c) would conflict with any Federal, 
state, or local law. 

Only after sifting through all of these 
exemptions does the 48-hour week become 
effective. The procedure for getting it into 
operation in those companies which are 
not exempt contains several “ifs” as to 
when the desired manpower will be re- 
leased. Only those employers who can uti- 
lize the extra hours without laying off 
help (for instance, plants engaged in a 
hiring program) are authorized to put the 
48-hour week into effect immediately. All 
others may do so only when the WMC is 
satisfied suitable employment is available 
for those being laid off. 

And Fowler Harper, deputy WMC chair- 
man, made it plain the United States 
Employment Service will be slowed up on 
this latter job because Congress failed 
to grant McNutt’s request for $2,500,000 
additional funds for the USES (see page 
31). 

As the new week opened, the WMC 
was casting a jaded eye at a desk stacked 
with requests for exemptions, which large- 
ly centered around statements that the 
48-hour week would be impracticable or 
would not permit a reduction in labor 
forces. In an attempt to narrow the breach 
of exemptions, regional offices were told to 
meet counter applicants with appeals to 
“patriotism” and to ask them to use their 
“ingenuity, resourcefulness, and good faith 
in getting to either a 48-hour-week basis 
or the nearest approximation.” 


Week in Business 


Russer Lossgs: As the big rubber com- 
panies’ annual statements began to ap- 
pear, dollar value of their assets lost by 
Japanese invasion in the Far East were 
revealed. The United States: Rubber Co. 
wrote off $15,487,414 for this reason last 
year. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
set up a contingency reserve of $13,326,- 
376 in 1941 and 1942 for its Far Eastern 
losses. 


W.U. Prius Postat? If the big and pros- 
perous Western Union Telegraph Co., do- 
ing 80 per cent of the nation’s telegraph 
business, and the money-losing Postal 
Telegraph, Inc., want to merge—a peren- 
nial topic of discussion since the early 
20s—no legal barrier will block the way 
after President Roosevelt signs the bill 
passed by Congress last week. The bill 
doesn’t make a merger mandatory; it 
merely makes it possible by exempting 
such action from antitrust prosecution. 


































Informative 

BOOKLET * 
dine. ... WHAT 
THE INVESTOR 
SHOULD LOOK FOR 
IN MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Under the higher Federal in- 
come tax rates of the 1942 Reve- 
nue Act, many investors find it 
advantageous for the first time 
to consider municipal bonds, 
the income from which, under 
present laws, is exempt from all 
Federal income taxes ... The 
booklet illustrated above pro- 
vides a brief introduction to 
municipal bonds. 


TEN FACTORS COVERED 
Ten factors for judging “munic- 
ipals” are concisely covered, 
among them, Debt Restrictions; 
Balanced Budget; Overlapping 
Debt; Tax Collections.Valuable to 
experienced buyers as a compact 
review; to beginners, as a guide. 


HELPFUL CHART ALSO OFFERED 


* This booklet, together with 
Ready-Reckoning Chart show- 
ing whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds yield more at 
your level of income (under new 
Federal income tax rates) will 
be sent upon request. No obli- 
gation. Ask for booklet NV-73. 
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CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
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The Coming Crisis in Washington 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Beyond question we are rapidly 
approaching the time when there will 
have to be another “solution” of the 
inflation problem of this country. We 
have had three “solutions” so far. None 
of them has succeeded, and day by day 
the evidence is accumulating that some- 
thing further must be done. 

The first “solution” of our inflation 
problem was the creation of the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply and the appointment of Leon 
Henderson as its head. That was in 
April 1941, and of course the effort 
was a dismal failure. It was based upon 
the naive idea that inflation could be 
controlled simply by having Mr. Hen- 
derson watch for, and pounce upon, 
such individual commodity prices as he 
thought were too high or were showing 
tendencies to rise too rapidly. 

The second “solution” was the general 
price-control bill passed with the bless- 
ing of the Administration in December 
1941. This gave the OPA the right to 
impose a general price ceiling on every- 
thing except wages and farm products. 
Under this the OPA succeeded in hold- 


ing down the prices of some commodi- - 


ties, but by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could it be said that it succeeded in 
stopping the inflationary trend. 

So in October 1942 we got the third 
“solution” —the act authorizing the 
President to stabilize farm prices and 
wages and the appointment of James 
F. Byrnes as Director of Economic 
Stabilization. 


Now consider where we stand at 
present under the working of this third 
“solution.” 


1—Month by month the cost of 
living is continuing to advance. As 
measured by official, indexes, the in- 
crease is not especially rapid. But any- 
one who pays household bills knows 
that in actual life that is not the case. 
It may be that officially such and such 
a vegetable is still selling at the same 
price as six months ago, but what good 
is that if. there is none in the market 
and one has no choice but to buy some- 
thing else that costs twice as much? 
The same is true with meat, and clothes, 
and so on throughout the entire family 
budget. 


2—Labor is dissatisfied and demand- 
ing a further adjustment in wages in 
order to meet the increased cost of 
living. So far the War Labor Board has 
pretty well stood back of its Little Steel 
formula of permitting only a 15 per 


} cent increase in the wage rate as com- 





pared with January 1941. But everyone 
knows that the real test on this is yet 
to come, and the pressure is growing 
greater by the day. Witness not only 
the refusal of John L. Lewis to give up 
in his demand for increased wages for 
the coal industry but, as well, the work 
stoppage on Flying Fortresses last week 
at the Boeing Seattle plant. 

38—Production and the supply of 
civilian goods is becoming smaller and 
smaller. This is primarily because of the 
increasing demand from the military 
and for Lend-Lease. But in no small 
measure the shrinkage. also must be at- 
tributed to the unwillingness, or the 
inability, of Paul McNutt to handle the 
manpower problem, plus the failure of 
those in charge of regulating civilian 
production to recognize that such pro- 
duction should be maintained at the 
absolute maximum commensurate with 
the war effort. 


4—Farm production, although at a 
record level last year, is nothing like 
adequate to meet our needs, and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard so far has 
shown no progress in the development 
of a program to correct this situation 
which is acceptable to the farmers and 
Congress. He proposes subsidies and a 
voluntary “army” of workers, and the 
farmers demand higher prices and draft 
deferments for farm help. And there 
the matter stands, with no: solution in 
sight, and the shortage of food becom- 
ing more and more serious. 


5—The national income is continuing 
to increase -by leaps and bounds, and 
for all practical purposes Congress is 
making no headway in devising a tax 
system which successfully will siphon 
off this increased volume of buying 
power—this buying power in excess of 
the supply of goods available for 
purchase by the public. The result is 
a willingness to bid higher and higher - 
for the goods that are available, plus 
more and more hoarding, increased 
absenteeism (see page 53) and decreased 
production. 


Each of these developments, it 
goes without saying, is directly and 
definitely hindering our war effort. 
Further, the longer their solution is 
delayed, the more difficult it will be. 
It is time, therefore, to have our fourth 
“solution” of the inflation problem. But 
this time let us have the courage really 
to face the issue and have a genuine 
solution, not just a fourth political 
compromise—not just the same old 
faces with new titles. 
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"LEARADIO EQUIPMENT 


used 1 in our Air Cadet Training School’ 


... says COL. ROSCOE TURNER 


World-renowned Flyer, Three-time Winner of the 
Thompson Trophy, National Air Races, Cleveland. 


HE BOEING 247 AIRCRAFT shown above, piloted by Colonel 
Roscoe Turner with Clyde Pangborn co-pilot, was winging its 
way to Australia in the MacRobertson International Race from 
England to Melbourne in 1934, establishing the superiority of the 
American type transport plane. The crew stepped out at the finish in 
fresh uniforms, shaven and untired in contrast to their competitors. 
“With the specially built Learadio equipment we used in the 
MacRobertson Race,” says Colonel Roscoe Turner, “we established 
several world’s records for aircraft radio-distance-communication. 
The equipment worked faultlessly throughout the trip ... We 
use Learadio equipment in our school for Army and Navy Cadet 
Pilot Training.” 

Other famous pilots who use Learadio in their planes include: 
Clyde Pangborn, Major Al Williams, Major Alexander P. deSever- 
sky, and Bob Hall. 

Learadio, the pilot’s preference, is now standard equipment on 
the better known aircraft including Grumman Amphibians, Wacos, 
Fairchilds, Cessnas, and most civilian and air cadet pilot training 
aircraft and itinerant types used in the service of the armed forces. 


LEAR AVIA, wc. ven. om 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. e GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. « CHICAGO e NEW YORK 


BATTLE-BORN ¢ BATTLE-TESTED * BATTLE-PROVEN 
SUPERIOR INSTRUMENTS FOR TOMORROW’S FLYING 









G-30-AB 


1-30 RCBB transmitter-receiver is an extremely effi- 

cient and dependable 2-way aircraft communication 
system. It’s the “pilot's preference” because every ; 
flying need has been foreseen and every yee — 
tion problem solved in advance — everything is 
the pilot's finger tips. 


¥%& Powerful 2-frequency evan nied. oe 
transmitter (2900 KC to 6500 KC), 


% Telephone and telegraph emission operon. 


oirway communications (2800 to 6700 | 


For “three-way radio”, the ‘tecelver includes. new 





. provision for operating from both the conventional © 


antennae and the famous light-weight Lecradio oe 
loop (shown below). providing static-free : oe 
or oural-null direction finding. (Approved type’ ee is 
C.P.T. Training.) 


Automatic electrical and mechanical controls of dai 
rated in aircraft manufaccured 








Another 
xe mous 
wrench | 


Designed by Plomb engineers for 
maximum speed and safety, this 
Combination Box and Open End 
wrench is helping speed production 
in war industries throughout the 
nation. Perhaps it could help rush 
your war production, too—call your 
Plomb Dealer. 


To meet war needs PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


3 
FACTORIES # LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


make them 





I was inspired 


When you've been out- 
doors all afternoon plan- 
ning a Victory garden, 
it takes real inspiration 
to prepare a husband. 
leasing hurry-up meal, Written by the editor 
ut I had the help of a foot. “Gives. menus 
Great Western Recipe and easy -to-prepare 
Book. oe gees — = to 
Cooking with Great (rWive tose ine 
Western hemanioah Wines ew = ge us 
—with the Great W estern If you cannot obtain 
Recipe Book as a guide the wine of your 
—has simplified my meal choice, remember 
problems — whether for Wines of the quality of 


Great Western cannot 
two or for a crowd. be hurried. 


(  ? > 
Oy “hl ewe A} 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO. RHEIMS, N_Y 
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Roy Harris, the Composer Born in a Log Cabin, 
Produces an American ‘Fifth’ Honoring Soviet 


The name of a rangy, drawl-talking 
Southwesterner probably appears on more 
symphonic programs nowadays than that 
of any other American. That name is Roy 
Harris. It is on the score of his “American 
Overture—When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home” (1934)—which is constantly 
performed. His chamber music, madden- 
ingly mathematical, is a favorite with the 
highest browed musicians, and the Piano 
Quintet (1937) is acknowledged a master- 
piece. His Third Symphony (1939) and 
the Folk-Song Symphony (1940) stand 
high with critics and audiences alike. 

Now the name Roy Harris is attached 
to a Fifth Symphony—the first really im- 
portant American “Fifth.” How it was 
finally finished is a story best told by 
Harris himself—just as he wrote it for 
NEwsweEEk from Cornell, where he is the 
university’s Composer-in-Residence: 

“If I had written all of the Fifth Sym- 
phony at the rate which the last page 
took, it would not be done until next June. 
The word got around the campus that ‘it 
is done,’ on the day before Christmas. 
Students of Johana’s and mine started ar- 
riving to offer congratulations—to drink 
a toast and wish us a Merry Christmas— 
until I just gave it up and we had a won- 
derful time.” 

Between students, friends, and a “house- 
hold which is elastic as German propa- 
ganda,” it was quite a day. Harris was 
even beaten twice at chess. “But the sym- 
phony was finished,” he concluded, “in the 
early Christmas morning after 
a cup of tea all alone with my 
charming wife, Johana—be- 
fore breakfast festivities be- 
gan again.” 

The work had been planned 
back in 1940, then promised to 
Serge Koussevitsky for the 
spring of 1941. “But after 
working on it during the 
month of September,” wrote 
Harris, “I found I was not 
ready to write it. And so it 
was not until the summer of 
1942 while I was in Colorado 
Springs at the great mountains 
nearby that I knew I could 
write the work. We came home 
to Cornell University and be- 
gan the symphony in early 
October.” 

Virtually an unknown twelve 
years ago, today, at 45, Roy 
Harris is one of this country’s 
most significant composers. It 
seems almost unbelievable that 
he was born in a log cabin in 
‘Lincoln County, Okla., on 
Lincoln’s birthday, owned his 
own farm at 18, drove a truck 
while he went to the Univer- 
sity of California, and did not 


even take composition seriously until he 
was 27. But it’s all true and undoubtedly 
has given Harris’s music the impact, 
strength, and individuality that is pe. 
culiarly his own. 

A fairly prolific composer, Harris does 
not believe in the popular theory that 
great artists should starve. He almost never 
produces a work that is not commissioned, 

Most helpful of the commissioners has 
been Koussevitsky. He and his Boston 
orchestra gave world premieres to the first 
three Harris symphonies. Last Friday 
and Saturday nights it was again Kous. 
sevitsky and the Boston Symphony who 
introduced the new Roy Harris Fifth. 
Dedicated to the Soviet Union and played 
in honor of the 25th anniversary of the 
Red Army, the symphony got a real world 
premiére on Saturday when it was broad- 
cast in the United States by the Blue net- 
work, short-waved to all Latin America, 
and beamed to England—whence it was 
relayed to Russia and North Africa. 

Unconventionally constructed in three 
movements instead of the usual four, the 
symphony expresses what Harris feels is 
“the character of our times.” The first 
movement—or Prelude—opens on a mar- 
tial note of brass and percussion which 
drives forward with the rhythmic beat of 
men and machines. The second movement 
is like a singing chorale, with the strings 
carrying a mood of melodic tenderness. 
While the work as a whole seems to fol- 
low after the style of the now-famous 


on Hood 


Harms finished his Fifth on Christmas 
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TO A BOY WHO WANTS TO RUN 
A LOCOMOTIVE SOME DAY... 


URE you can be an engineer when you grow 
up! Or a policeman or a doctor or anything 
else you want to be. 


Because you're going to live in a free world, 
son ... where a fellow can work at what he likes, 
live where he wants, go to church when and 
where he pleases. - 


Day and night, powerful locomotives on the 
Southern Railway are working to make this 
better world for you ... hauling train after train 
of fighting freight and fighting men toward the 
battle fronts of Freedom. 


And when Victory is won, these mighty “en- 


gines of war” will be enlisted by the Southern 
to help win the Peace, too! Then they will haul 
textiles from the South’s modern mills to clothe 
a war-worn nation... food from fertile South- 
land fields to feed and nourish all free men. 


They will haul paper and pulp, coal and 
cotton, oil and ore... all the riches of a great 
new South that will help make this victorious 
nation a place where your boys and girls can 
grow up in peace and freedom. 

CrwaetT E€. Ror 


=, 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Third, the last movement unhappily finds 
Harris playing musical chairs again with 
a fugue form that grows repetitious and 
confused. 


Hatboxes and Flowers 


Charlie Chaplin called her the funniest 
woman in America. Her mother warned 
her at an early age to “be very neat and 
very pleasant to everybody because, my 
dear, nobody will ever like you for your 
looks.” Admittedly the ugliest baby in 
Brooklyn, she became a sickly youngster 
who spent most of her childhood in bed 
and was reading Stendhal at 8. Since she 
was a habitual insomniac, she says she 
has had circles under her eyes since she 
was 5. / 

Last week at 27, Paula Laurence (born 
Paula Josefa Manuela Maria Teresa de 
Lugo y Alba Laurence) was funnier than 
ever. As the second feminine lead in the 
Broadway smash success “Something for 
the Boys,” she had discovered that her 
dead panning and eyeball rolling convulsed 
audiences as effectively as Ethel Merman’s 
lusty, gusty mugging. As a supper-club 
entertainer, she had been chosen to fill one 
of the most difficult spots in town: that 
of following Libby Holman’s phenomenal 
four-month run at La Vie Parisienne 
(Newsweek, Nov. 23, 1942). At the end 
of her first week the house had been con- 
sistently packed and in stitches. 

Miss Laurence has to be seen to be be- 
lieved. Two hatboxes full of paper flowers, 
a toy pistol, a wooden snake, a child’s 
telephone, alphabet blocks, confetti, and 
a hunk of knitting do not necessarily make 
up an act. Or a repertoire of numberless 
old songs which run the gamut from “Pale 
Hands I Loved” to “Chloe” and _ back 
again to “Amapola.” The trick is in how 
you string the tunes and words together. 
Understand that one, and you, too, can 
be a Paula Laurence. 

The technique of lousing up a song 
(Miss Laurence’s own definition of her 
work) is devious, but the following ex- 
cerpts from a little number called “Voo- 
doo” may give a rough idea: “Somewhere 
the Congo is calling . . . Paula, Paula, 
Paula (business of beating small drum), 
Amapola, pretty little Paula... I’m a 
native dream girl beating through the 
bush to you . . . Bounce me, brother in a 
water hole . . . Scrub me, mama, with a 
safari four . . . Africa speaks!” 

Miss Laurence explains that such non- 
sense is easy for her: There is something, 
she says, about a certain type of senti- 
mental love song that just strikes her as 
terribly funny. She also never says a 
dirty word—“I just think them, and then 
the audience does too.” 

Besides her capacious John-Frederics 
hatboxes, Miss Laurence has one other 
trademark: the incredible artificial-flower 
arrangements she piles on top of her head 
and the hoodlike affair which frames her 
face. This developed three years ago 
when friends were getting her ready for 
her first big engagements at the Brevoort 
and Ruban Bleu. “There was no use,” 
says Miss Laurence, “trying to make me 











Camera Clix 


Paula Laurence loused ’em up 
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look pretty. We gave that up years ago,” 
Fantastic stories soon appeared as to why 
she always wore the hood. “So,” she 
reminisces now, “why disappoint people? 
We just told everybody I had only half g 
head—that it stopped just after the ears 
—and let it go at that.” 


Render Not Unto Caesar 


The answer is no. For the time being, at 
least, the record companies are not going 
to pay James Caesar Petrillo a fee op 
every disk made, with said fee 
straight into the treasury of the American 
Federation of Musicians and not to the 
members making the records. This was 
Petrillo’s extraordinary demand _ three 
weeks ago (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 22) , and last 
week the record companies rejected it. 
“Pending Congressional authority for a 
plan which you yourself have termed ‘ab- 
solutely new,” they wrote Petrillo, “we 
suggest that you permit your members 
to return to work immediately.” 

Which leaves the tangled situation bas- 
ically where it was seven months ago 
when Petrillo banned any further record- 
ing. No more money, no more records. 
And how has this affected everybody? 
Briefly, as follows: 


q The public is still buying records—old 
or new, corny or in the groove, good, bad, 
or indifferent. This has been a bulwark of 
strength to the manufacturers in the Pe- 
trillo fight. Any new release sells, and a 
flop is almost unheard of. 


q The record companies have naturally 
been making fewer disks, but even if they 
wanted to make more, they wouldn’t have 
the necessary shellac. Because of this war 


‘ shortage they have been pressing only the 


masters made before the Aug. 1 Petrillo 
deadline. Decca is releasing only about 
four popular numbers a week as com- 
pared with ten or fifteen before; Columbia, 
two a month as against sixteen formerly; 
RCA Victor, one or two a month against 
the previous ten or fifteen weekiy. 


{ Tin Pan Alley is deprived of one of its 
best outlets. Almost all of the new tunes 
on records now are from movie scores 
which were available before the ban— 
songs like “Black Magic,” “I Had the 
Craziest Dream,” and “You’d Be So Nice 
to Come Home To.” - 


The juke boxes are still taking in as 
many nickels, but bars can’t get the exact 
tunes they want and records stay on un- 
til worn out. The “other side” of a hit is 


now used, too, where before it was ignored. 


Nor do the records last as long, for re- 
conditioned shellac and substitutes wear 
out quicker and sound scratchier. Repairs 
on juke boxes, however, are not yet an 
acute problem, and, although no new ones 
are being made, reconditioned machines 
and warehouse stocks are still available. 


q The so-called “bootleg” record compa- 
nies are selling all they can get without in- 
quiring where the master disks came from. 
As one official put it: “Anybody can sell 
anything today if. it’s a popular tune and 
he can get it shipped to the dealer.” 
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- are looking at the Board of Directors of one of the 
busiest companies in the world. It is the firm of Gremlin, 
Widget & Finella, Inc.,* specialists in the new light-metal 
headaches — magnesium migraines, aluminum ailments 
and general alloy trouble. 

As the Light Metal Age swings into mass production, 
this company finds itself with advance orders on hand for 
some of the biggest headaches in history, and already its 
record in the highly technical field of industrial inter- 
ference is an impressive one. 

One of the most notable achievements of G. W. & F. has 
been their handling of the weight factor in horsepower 
development. For years they have kept the ratio of 
pounds to horsepower high in all types of engines, and 
only the sheerest engineering genius has succeeded in pro- 
ducing one horsepower with slightly less than a pound of 
metal — yet 5 or even 10 horsepower may be possible 
with a pound of the right alloy. 

_ Likewise, this new subsidiary of the Headache Trust 
has done some pretty whimsical and spectacular things 


with metal, causing magnesium dust to explode, and the 
metal to dissolve back into sea water like so much salt. 
Bearings have been known to crystallize within a few 
hours from vibration alone, and the ideal bearing surface 
is one so hard that the cost of working it is still a major 
headache. 

As specialists in internal grinding, we at Bryant have 
helped to cure many a new and serious headache in the 
working of light metals, super-hard alloys, and other new 
materials. We have helped to develop safer processes for 
machining light metals, improved methods of grinding and 
finishing the super-hard tungsten-content alloys, and new 
techniques for working such materials as hard rubber, 
glass, graphite, plastics, bronze and cast iron, as well as 
centrifugally cast steels and alloys from hundreds of new 
specifications. 

If your business calls for the use of precision machine 
tools, Bryant’s Consulting Service can be of greater value 
to you today than ever before. We urge you to “‘Send for 
the man from Bryant!” 


*Subsidiary of the Gremlin Headache Trust. A Widget is a young Gremlin; a female Gremlin is a Finella. 


Bryant Chucking Grinder Co. 


Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. 
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Dive-Bomb Diaphragm 


When a bomber plummets down sudden- 
ly in a 700-mile-an-hour dive, gravity gives 
its crew such a jerk that a man’s stomach 
may be driven through his diaphragm (the 
muscular partition between chest and bel- 
ly). But even this can now be fixed: The 
first story of repairs for a dive-ruptured 
diaphragm appeared in the current Ameri- 
can Journal of Surgery, where Dr. Fraser 
B. Gurd reported the care and cure of a 
Czech air-force gunner whose diaphragm 
burst in a plunge over Brussels. 

Immediate symptoms were sudden pain 
in the chest, nausea, and shortness of 
breath, accompanied by cold sweat and 
great weakness. Later, acute distress sub- 
sided, and the man was sent from Britain 
to Canada where he was admitted to the 
Montreal General Hospital. On the operat- 
ing table, doctors found his diaphragm was 
torn to bits. And on the left side, stomach 
and intestines had worked up into his 
chest, compressing the lung to a thin sheet 
of limp and useless tissue. 

Getting the misplaced organs back into 
the abdomen was relatively simple, but in 
Dr. Gurd’s own words, the prospect of 
trying to keep~them there was “rather 
embarrassing,” for the hole in the dia- 
phragm was so big that it seemed beyond 
repair. Dr. Gurd solved the problem by 
improvising a patch from the tissue lin- 
ing the chest wall. He peeled this down in 
a rectangular flap, leaving the base of the 
flap attached to the body wall for an- 
chorage. Other margins were stitched to 
remnants of the torn diaphragm—and the 
result was a pinch-hit partition strong 
enough to keep stomach and lungs where 
they belonged. 


‘New’ Venereal Disease 


Once it was considered a tropical dis- 
ease, and carelessly called climatic bubo. 
Last week science opened an active front 
against lymphogranuloma venereum, a 
crippling venereal ailment which threatens 
to parallel syphilis and gonorrhea in preva- 
lence—and which’ is almost totally un- 
known to the general public. 

Only in the last year or two have doc- 
tors learned enough about lymphogranu- 
loma to describe it and attack it in earnest. 
Now it is known to have spread through- 
out the world. Its incidence is highest in 
seaports and among prostitutes. It is so 
contagious that it has been contracted by 
children sleeping with their parents and 
has even infected laboratory workers who 
accidentally breathed in some of the mi- 
crobes . 

Initial symptom of lymphogranuloma 
may be a sore that appears two to three 
weeks after exposure, but it frequently is 
so small (pinhead size) and causes so little 
pain as to escape notice. Somewhat later 
a swelling of lymphatic glands in the groin 
occurs and may be accompanied by gen- 
. eralized symptoms, such as fever and aches 
which delude patients into thinking they 
are suffering only from a touch of flu. In 
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Courtesy Modern Plastics 


Vision in Wood: If the war drags on for several more years, an “in- 
terim” car may be needed for vital transportation. Ray Harris, Detroit plastics 
engineer, has put a plywood body on his 1941 Chevrolet chassis, saving 600 


pounds of steel body weight. 





the more serious cases the lymph: glands 
break down into extensive discharging 
sores, and further complications frequent- 
ly require radical surgery. The economic 
cost of this scourge is high: victims, usu- 
ally among lowest income brackets, have 
required months and even years of hos- 
pitalization at public expense. While sel- 
dom fatal, lymphogranuloma’s aftermath 
in a considerable proportion of cases is a 
form of arthritis, partial blindness, and 
unspeakable deformities. 

The American Journal of Public Health 
has editorialized that some of the money 
now being spent to combat syphilis should 
be poured into the fight against the newly 
recognized venereal menace. Quick action 
followed. Last week it was reported that 
the lymphogranuloma germ has been iso- 
lated; an improved diagnostic test has 
been perfected, and a cure has been dis- 
covered. The hush-hush wraps have been 
taken off lymphogranuloma only in arti- 
cles written for physicians, one of which 
discloses that the Squibb microbiology de- 
partment, headed by G. W. Rake, has iso- 
lated the causative agent. 

Contrary to previous predictions, it 
proved to be a virus just large enough to 
be photographed with powerful micro- 
scopes and is similar to the viruses which 
cause psittacosis (parrot fever) and the 
so-called atypical pneumonia which has 
run riot this year. Dr. George A. Harrop, 
director of the Squibb Institute for Medi- 
cal Research at New Brunswick, N. J., an- 
nounced last week that a substance, Ly- 
granum, has been developed which, when 
used either as a skin or blood test, proved 
98 per cent reliable in diagnosing lym- 
phogranuloma in the acute early stage. 


Lygranum is made by growing the virus 
in the yolk sacs of living chick embryos, 
concentrating the virus by centrifuge, and 
then suspending the chemically killed 
virus particles in salt solution. 

Pointing out that the disease frequently 
has been mistaken for syphilis, cancer, and 
even tuberculosis, Dr. Harrop says the 
Squibb Lygranum tests not only prevent 
this confusion, but also make it possible 
to begin collecting the first accurate figures 
on prevalence. For instance, in preliminary 
sampling tests it was found that 47.7 per 
cent of a group of prostitutes were in- 
fected and that 68 per cent of selected 
syphilis patients were also lymphogranu- 
loma positives. Symptoms of the acute 
stages frequently clear up without treat- 
ment of any sort whatsoever. Yet doctors 
suspect that these untreated cases, togeth- 
er with thousands of promiscuous persons. 
constitute a great reservoir of potential 
infection. 

Unlike syphilis, which was identified as 
a particular disease centuries before it 
could be cured, lymphogranuloma had 
searcely been recognized as a specific ail- 
ment when both its cause and an effective 
treatment were found. While antigens de- 
rived from infected humans are of some 
value in curbing symptoms, sulfathiazole 
and sulfadiazine afford quicker and surer 
relief if administered (by mouth) in the 
early stages and in adequate amounts. The 
ideal treatment, it is suspected, may be 
found to consist in a combination antigen 
and sulfathiazole therapy. The next step | 
is to warn the public against lymphograa- ~ 
uloma and encourage all venereal clinigs | 
to provide facilities for diagnosis 
treatment. 
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‘PASSING THE AMMUNITION’ 
ON GUADALCANAL... 


Ox ALL the major battlefields of 
the world, Marmon-Herrington All- 
Wheel-Drive trucks are doing a praise- 
worthy job. Bringing up guns and 
ammunition to our Marines in jungle 
positions in the Solomons; moving 
troops and materiel to MacArthur’s 


“jumping off place” in Australia; keep- — 


ing munitions and supplies moving up 
to Alexander’s forces in Libya; provid- 
ing fast, dependable transportation for 
desert reconnaissance; helping the Rus- 
sians wreck Hitler’s armies in the snow. 

On the home front, too, these super- 
traction All-Wheel-Drive trucks are 
helping win the war—in the building of 
the Alcan Highway, the Texas-Illinois 
“Big Inch” oil pipe line, and on scores 





of military construction and mainte- 
nance jobs from coast to coast. 
Wherever there is need to move ma- 
teriel and men, across country, through 
mud, sand orsnow, Marmon-Herrington 
All-Wheel- Drives are in their element 
—doing as a matter of course, and with 


surety and speed, hundreds of jobs 
which conventional drive trucks could 
not do at all. 

The Marmon-Herrington principle of 
converting standard trucks to super- 
traction All-Wheel-Drive military ve- 
hicles has been an important factor in 
the speed with which United Nations 
armies have been put on wheels. Mar- 
mon-Herrington tanks, too, are proving 
their ability to take the most gruelling 
punishment, and to hand it out. 

Your War Bond purchases will help 
keep America’s production of war ve- 
hicles growing until our enemies are 
drowned in the avalanche. 10% of your 
salary or wages is not enough if there 
is more that you can spare. 





MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Unlucky = Altarpiece 


“The Adoration of the Lamb,” a fif- 
teenth-century altarpiece belonging to the 
Cathedral of St. Bavon in Ghent, is one of 
the world’s most beautiful and valuable 
art masterpieces—and one of the un- 
luckiest. Last week, whatever medieval 
curse it is that pursues the Adoration had 
pushed it into the fat hands of one of the 
greatest art thieves of all time. 

The painting’s first 350 years were its 
easiest. The great Flemish masters Hu- 


bert and Jan van Eyck, who are credited’ 


with inventing oil painting, spent about 
twelve years using careful brush work and 
brilliant hues to put the story of the re- 
demption of man on its twelve oak panels. 
Hung in the Ghent cathedral in 1432, the 
altarpiece stayed there until 1781. 

Then Emperor Joseph II of Austria de- 
cided the nude figures of Adam and Eve 
were indecent and ordered the panels 
showing them covered. Years later these 
turned up in the Brussels Museum. Mean- 
while, the French Revolution came along 
and with it the big central panel, depict- 
ing the Adoration, was carted off to the 
Louvre in Paris. Napoleon’s fall brought 
it back twenty years later. 

But in 1816, while the bishop was away 
the needy vicar general took it on himseli 
to sell six other panels. These eventually 
“were bought by King Frederick William 
III of Prussia for the Berlin Museum, and 
there they stayed until the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, a century later, sent them back 
home to Belgium for the war damage done 
its works of art. At the same time Adam 
and Eve were returned from Brussels. For 
the first time in 140 years, the whole altar- 
piece was back where it belonged. 

It stayed there, complete, only fifteen 
years. In 1934 a panel called “The Honest 
Judges” vanished, and the only clue was 
a note demanding 1,000,000 francs a- 
ransom. Four years later, Arsene Goeder- 
tier, a former beadle of the cathedral, 
confessed on his deathbed that he had 
stolen the panel, hoping its ransom would 
recoup his stock-market losses. Just as he 
was about to reveal the painting’s hiding 
place he died. 

Even if the panel had been found, it 
would not be in Ghent any more. For last 
week the Belgian Information Center in 
New York revealed that “The Adoration 
of the Lamb” now belongs to the Third 
Reich’s No. 1 art collector—Reichsmar- 
shal Hermann Goring. Sent to France for 
safekeeping in 1940, it was apparently a 
birthday present to Géring last Jan. 12. 
The donor? The Vichy “government.” 


War Mothers 


Bernhard Sopher, Syrian-born Jewish 
sculptor, had lived in Germany since he 
was 17. Forced out in 1935, when he. was 
55, he had to leave his wife behind because 


she was too ill to travel. His three sons. 


went to South America, and in Chile one 
died of typhus. Hence, it was with a ripe 
understanding of unhappiness and suffer- 














Sopher’s Mothers of Lidice 


ing that the sculptor in the past year 
created a series of simple but tragically 
powerful statues called “War Mothers.” 

Starting work on the group after Pearl 
Harbor, Sopher needed a year of solid 
labor in his Hollywood studio to produce 
these figures showing the Chinese mother 
in an air-raid shelter with her two babies, 
the Polish mother praying for the freedom 
of her country, the Jewish mother fleeing 
from persecution, the Greek mother begging 
for bread for her starving nation. 

Sopher’s dream is to do the group in 
Jericho size in marble to stand in the park 
of some great American city as an ever- 
lasting memorial to the sufferings of moth- 
ers of all races which have endured’ the 
frightfulness of Fascist conquest. He says 
this would cost only $100,000, the price 
of a single light bomber. Meanwhile the 
small models are being shown around the 
country, first at the Joslyn Memorial in 
Omaha, now at the Associated American 
Artists Galleries in New York 
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Face and Price Lifting 


Big and little newspaper publishers 
breathed cautiously easier on newsprint, 
although the process cost ‘more money, 
Magazine and book publishers continued 
to hold their breath. After battling against 
another 10 per cént newsprint reduction 
by the War Production Board, on top of 
last January’s, the newspaper people were 
finally told the WPB had postponed the 
cut indefinitely (NEWswEEK, March 1), 
But still undecided was a like cut for mag- 
azines. 

This was the background as concerned 
newspapers: The WPB suddenly learned 
what the publishers had already gleaned 
from their own sources—that there was no 
shortage of newsprint in Canada. There 
were hints in the trade that the Canadian 
producers, who turn out 75 per cent of 
America’s newsprint, had played a bit of 
poker ‘in withholding information. They 
had tried for months to win an increase in 
the newsprint ceiling, only to be rebuffed 
time after time by Leon Henderson when 
he bossed the OPA. So they sat tight until 
publisher and Congressional fever over 
another consumption cut opened the way 
for puncturing the ceiling, then revealed 
that their pulp output had turned out un- 
expectedly high. The WPB and the OPA 
thereupon came through in both direc- 
tions: they postponed the second cut for 
newspapers and allowed a $4-a-ton rise in 
the newsprint ceiling. 

That gave new hope to the magazine 
publishers, although they were not yet 
completely out of the woods. The reason 
is that magazine-book paper, unlike news- 
print, is made largely in the United States 














War Is What? Ez-artists serving tn the armed forces in the San Fran- 
cisco area sketch an attractive subject in a life class arranged under Red Cross 
sponsorship. The subject is not Government Issue. 
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of American pulp. Hence negotiations are 
already on for obtaining raw pulp from 
Canada for processing in American mills. 

To one big bloc of newspaper readers, 
the newspaper pinch was brought home 
graphically but gently by an astute face- 
lifting job completed last week by The Los 
Angeles Times. 


Farrar’s Surcery: The venerable Times 
is a crusty conservative in all things save 
typography. Seven years ago it invited 
Gilbert P. Farrar, nationally noted type 
expert, to revise its appearance. The fol- 
lowing year N. W. Ayer & Son awarded it 
first prize for its streamlined typography. 
When the publisher, Norman Chandler, 
heard of the projected second newsprint 
cut he again summoned Farrar from New 
York and instructed him: “Keep the sheet 
as beautiful as formerly, but cut, cut, cut.” 

Five days later, Farrar removed the 
bandages. “I'll be damned, but she looks 
better than ever,” exclaimed Managing 
Editor L. D. Hotchkiss. Farrar’s surgery 
had: 


] Replaced small condensed type heads 
with squatter normal types. 


q Eliminated decks from all headlines save 
top ones reserved for the most important 
news. 


{ Reduced space between headlines and 
their stories. 


4] Sheared the folios (name and date lines 
at the top of inside pages) from eight col- 
umns wide to two. 


{ Banished pictures of columnists and re- 
duced the depth of the captions identify- 
ing their prose. 

q Eliminated one-third of the subheads in 
the body of stories. 

The size of the body type was unchanged. 
Despite elimination of inside dress heads 
and the running of type almost to the top 
edge of the pages, the appearance of the 
paper was improved. Most important, The 
Times now gets the same amount of news 
in 34 pages that it formerly did in 36. 


NickeL Press: Other headaches _re- 
mained for United States publishers. Ris- 
ing wartime costs were rapidly erasing an 
early hallmark of democracy’s free press— 
the penny price. Spawned in the brawling, 


burgeoning New York of the 1830s* the. 


penny press sired the lusty 2- and 3-cent 
modern big-city dailies. But last week the 
metropolis’s oldest newspaper, The Post, 
broke with the past and jumped its price 
from 3 to 5 cents daily. 

The Post, which prides itself on spotting 
trends, had mirrored one. Almost simul- 
taneously a survey of 1,715 dailies by the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion disclosed 52 per cent of them now 
were charging 5 cents a copy weekdays. 
The number of 3-cent dailies had dropped 
10 per cent, the number of 4-centers risen 
8.2 per cent, and the number of 2-centers 
(only 10 per cent a year ago) had dwin- 
dled bv half. 

Hitherto, only the advertisement-free 





*The New York Sun began as a penny 
paper Sept. 3, 1833. 


















International 
WAPS in Khaki: Women of the American Press in England, as ac- 
credited war correspondents, now can wear trim uniforms. Left to right—Mary 
Welsh (Time, Inc.), Dixie Tighe (International News Service), Kathleen Har- 
rman (NEWSWEEK), Helen Kirkpatrick (Chicago Daily News), Leu Miller 
(Vogue), and Tania Long (New York Times). 
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tabloid PM had ventured into the 5-cent 
field in New York. The Post, conscious of 
a competitive disadvantage in a generally 
8-cent field, offered its readers a daily 
magazine section of sixteen pages (includ- 
ing four of comics). But advance promo- 
tion frankly attributed this “bargain” to 
rising production costs. 

Another indication of the trend: In Logs 
Angeles, William Randolph Hearst’s bulky 
Sunday Examiner followed The San Fran- 
cisco Examiner from 10 to 15 cents, the 
prevailing level in San Francisco. Hearst 
Sunday papers have gone to 12 cents in 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, Albany, and 
Boston. 


The 69th’s First Casualty 


“A hell 26,000 feet above the earth, a 
hell of burning tracer bullets and burst- 
ing gunfire . . .”—Walter Cronkite (United 
Press) . 

“It was thrilling. Yet at the same time 
it was strangely prosaic in the business- 
like efficiency with which it was executed.” 
—Gladwin Hill (Associated Press) . 

“It was a fairly easy initiation.”—Ho- 
mer Bigart (New York Herald Tribune). 

“Deadly black puffs of anti-aircraft 
shells filled the sky.”—Pvt. Andrew S. 
Rooney (Stars and Stripes) . 


All told, six correspondents who trained 
for the task at an American base in Eng- 
land (Newsweek, Feb. 22) started out 
for Wilhelmshaven in United States bomb- 
ers on Feb. 26. William Wade (INS) 
had to turn back short of the target in a 
sputtering plane. But Robert P. Post 
(New York Times) never came back at 
all. There was a chance he had parachuted 
to safety, but only an outside one. The 
“Writing 69th” had suffered its first cas- 
ualty the first time correspondents had 
accompanied American raiders over 
Europe. 

Post knew the hazards of air raids. He 
had written vividly of the Battle of Brit- 
ain, in which his hotel room was shat- 
tered. Born in the Social Register, he 
might have chosen an easier profession, 
but love of excitement led him to a re- 
porter’s job on The Boston American im- 
mediately after his graduation from Har- 
vard in 1932. 

Then he drifted south to Washington 
where he joined The New York Times 
bureau as an office boy. From 1934 to 
1938, when he first went to London, Post 
covered virtually every capital run of The 
Times and became memorable for the 
question on third-term intentions which 


’ he fired at President Roosevelt one day in 


1938. “Bob, go put on a dunce cap and 
go.sit in the corner,” Mr. Roosevelt 
snapped. 

Post, 32, became the sixteenth corre- 
spondent of an American newspaper and 
second Times man lost in the war (Byron 
Darnton was killed last October in New 
Guinea) . His loss meant an almost certain 
Army ruling prohibiting correspondents 
from further bombing flights. And even if 
the Army failed to act, bureau managers 
indicated they did not feel the resulting 
news stories were worth the risk. 








SEES 


Ever try sleeping 
with a horse ? 








This isn’t as funny as it sounds. The unbridled roar of thou- 
sands of horsepower as giant engines are tested is so deafening 
and penetrating that workers in the plant are nerve-wracked ... 
people for miles around can't sleep! 








2) But here’s the answer—in these typical air- 
plane engine test cells, lined with Gold Bond's . 
° a“ e “a ° 
amazing new Acoustimetal B . Here engine 
noise is brought down to ordinary factory noise 
levels, and nobody's rest or work is disturbed! 











National's 21 big modern plants are stepping up 
our war effort in many other ingenious ways. Steel 
landing mats for airfields! Fireproof gypsum structural 
units that replace critical lumber and house soldiers and 
war workers quickly and safely! Insulation to bring fresh 
food thousands of miles to our fighting fronts! 











R OF NATIONAL’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO VICTORY 
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After the war, we'll have quieter homes, factories, offi- 

ces, auditoriums—because of National Gypsum's knowledge 

of sound control. Meanwhile Gold Bond sound control 

products are at work on hundreds of jobs, quieting noise, 
soothing jangled nerves of war workers! 











BUILD BETTER WITH 


Gold Bond 





National has no other aim today than to help win 
the war fast. But for many necessary civilian uses, your 
local building material dealer still has Gold Bond plas- 
ter, lath, insulation, wallboard, wall paints and new ex- 
terior boards to replace lumber. Ask him. National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo, New York. 
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MOVIES 





Gr-r-r-r 


Despite the profits that accrued from 
two series of horror films, Universal first 
killed off Dr. Frankenstein and his mono- 
lithic monster (Boris Karloff) and then 
permitted the father of the Wolf Man 
(Lon Chaney) to send that unhappy 
lycanthrope to a—presumably—happy 
grave. Evidently the studio’s civic-mind- 
edness was a little hasty. Don’t faint now, 
but in “Frankenstein Meets the Wolf 
Man” the studio takes it all back in 
spades. The result is a double-barreled 
field day for those with either a rampant 
sense of humor or a facility for goose- 
pimpling at the drop of a mangled corpse. 

The records have it that a pair of deus- 
ex-machining ghouls disinter the Wolf 
Man (still Lon Chaney) who, if you re- 
member, drinks blood in the full of the 
moon, and then only after having sprouted 
claws, feral fangs, and a faceful of hair. 
Well, in his quarter-moon moments. of 
normalcy, the worried Wolf Man seeks 
out Dr. Frankenstein who is, unfortunate- 
ly, dead for keeps. But his Monster, thanks 
to a Universal principal (Bela Lugosi, this 
time), merely requires chipping from a 
preserving ice cake. 

Involved in this horrific hugger-mugger 
are Frankenstein’s seductive. daughter 
(Ilona Massey) and a rather simple- 
minded English doctor (Patric Knowles) , 
both of whom might have blushed unseen 
if an objectionably stuffy rumpot hadn’t 





Su. “Es 


Out of the night that covered them come filmland’s horrific weirdies, Frankenstein’s Monster and the Wolf Man (at 


thought of blowing up a strategically lo- 
cated dam. As it is, both Monster and 
Wolf Man are electrocuted, mangled, and 
drowned, but it’s getting so you can’t 
trust the movies. Next thing you know, 
Frankenstein and the Wolf Man will be 
meeting Universal’s Deanna Durbin. 


King of the Cowboys 


The aged movie-goer who remembers 
the good old days when a grim-lipped Wil- 
liam S. Hart rode the purple sage will be 
reluctant to classify “Idaho” as a Western. 
Republic’s latest horse opera takes time 
out for seven instrumental and vocal in- 
terludes. The villains of the piece could 
pass for gangsters in a revival of “Scar- 
face.” In the swank gambling joint that 
has superseded the sagebrush saloon, the 
grog a he-man turns to in his moments of 
relaxation proves to be “sasparilly.” But 
Republic makes pictures for the masses, 
and the masses want action; so Roy Rog- 
ers, the film’s star, proceeds to demon- 
strate that a guy can have a nice singing 
voice and still shoot and ride and slug 
with the best of the old-timers. 

While sophisticated movie-goers will 
probably stay away from “Idaho” in 
droves, the film will undoubtedly reach 
some 7,500 theaters—a healthy proportion 
of the nation’s 18,000—and will turn in a 
profit of $300,000. For the Western, a 
consistent source of box-office income ever 
since the first livery-stable hacks gal- 
lumphed across the vast plains and deserts 
of Long Island, is today shooting up all 
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records even in larger cities and in first. 
run theaters. 

Studios attribute this boom-boom to bet. 
ter production, better stories, and the pop 
ularity of stars like Gene Autry and Rog. 
ers. More possibly, it owes something to 
the fact that, although the war worker 
can—and does—pay better prices for his 


. movies, his tastes remain unchanged. At 


any rate, all this is to the good of Repub. 
lic, which has the reputation of making a 
larger profit per invested dollar than any 
other studio in Hollywood and which has 
made the horse opera the mainstay of its 
lot. 

For “Idaho” the studio upped its cus. 
tomary budget and provided a cast in- 
cluding Ona Munson, Virginia Grey, Dick 
Purcell, and Smiley Burnette, who ranks 
No. 4 in the sombrero league established 
by The Motion Picture Herald’s poll of 
money-making cowboys. But the film's 
chief attraction is Rogers, who was No. 
2 but became No. 1 when Gene Autry 
joined up as one of Uncle Sam’s sergeants. 


Cincy Cownanp: The new King of the 
Cowboys was born Leonard Slye in Cincin- 
nati 30 years ago, Unlike some of his com- 
petitors, Rogers actually worked for a 
while as a cowpuncher on a Montana 
ranch. Otherwise, his firsthand knowledge 
of six-shooter-and-saddle lore was limited 
to the cowboy laments he picked out on 
the secondhand guitar he learned to play 
from a correspondence course. 

If Rogers doesn’t precisely resemble the 
typical cowhand, he comes closer than 
Autry did. He is slim, blond, blue-eyed, 





top, silencing a barber), to plague Ilona Massey and again turn nightmare into pay 





Storm 


over 


Saarbrucken 


Angels of destruction hover by night and 
day over the teeming industrial towns of the 
German Reich . . . returning hour by hour 
to pound these enemy arsenals to rubble. 


Saarbrucken, Ostend, the Ruhr valley, Berlin 
. . . winged avengers visit all impartially, 
and with them fly the relentless, malevolent 
bombs . . . their fuses and cases alloyed and 
toughened with such zinc as Eagle-Picher is 
producing in ever greater quantities at break- 
neck speed. 


In many ways are the flyers of the Allied 
Nations served by the industry of Eagle- 
Picher. Optical glass for camera lenses, and — 
for binoculars, derives clearness and correct 
refractive properties from special Eagle- 
Picher lead oxides. 


Radio sending and receiving equipment on 
these bombers also employs lead in the form 
of solder. Lead counter-balance weights are 
used in the planes’ construction. 


Antimonial lead for bullets ...lead oxides 
for batteries... Eagle White Lead and zinc 
oxide pigments to protect Army and Navy 
buildings and training camps...and Eagle 
Mineral Wool Insulation to conserve feel 
vital to final victory... these are among the 
many products Eagle-Picher is proud and 
happy to contribute. This year Eagle-Picher 
is 100 years old. But the birthday will be no 
happy one until Victory is won. 

And Victory és ppacaig. he business! You can help 
earn it by being sure that every scrap of old, re- 
claimable lead, zinc and other metal in your attic, 
basement or rummage closet is turned in at a scrap 


metal depot. Be sure to turn everything in, no mat- 
ter how small the quantity! 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead ... Zinc... Insulation 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Company 

The Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Company 
General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 











They won’t be miracles TOMORROW | 


ANY materials, parts and products 

miraculously developed to meet 
wartime needs will be standard com- 
modities “tomorrow.” Their immediate 
acceptance will be assured because of 
the wide usage and thorough testing by 
the armed forces. 


Such materials as Laminated INSUROK 
will be formed to meet scores of postwar 
needs—fabricated to fit a postwar econ- 
omy. Many a wartime Molded INSUROK 
part is the forerunner of an improved 
civilian product—of a more efficient in- 
dustrial tool. 


Because Richardson Plasticians have 
had so many years of prewar experience 
—have been fully engaged in war prod- 
uct development work—they are particu- 
larly well qualified to help you solve 
problems involving the design and fab- 
rication of plastics—for immediate or 
postwar use. Just send in your designs for 
their recommendations, or write for data 
covering the various grades of Lami- 
nated or Molded INSUROK, 
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INSUROK and the experience of Richardson 
Plasticians are helping war products pro- 
ducers by: 


1. Increasing output per machine- 
our. 


2. Shortening time from blueprint to 
production. 


3. Facilitating sub-contracting. 


4. Saving other critical materials for 
other important jobs. 


5. Providing greater latitude for de- 
signers. 


6. Doing things that “can’t be done.” 


WV 7. Aiding in improved machine and 
product performance. 











The Richardson Company, Melrose 
Park, Illinois; Lockland, Ohio; New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Sales Offices: 75 West Street, 
New York City; G. M. Building, De- 
troit, Michigan. 





MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 
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and pleasant looking—a physical equip. 
ment inherited from Irish ancestors and 
a maternal grandmother who was a Choc. 
taw Indian. 

Since he crashed the movies in 1937, 
Rogers has made some 40-odd films. From 
now on, the eight he makes a year for Re- 
public are sure to be smash hits in their 
field. However, neither his activities nor 
his income are limited by the camera. One 
of Republic’s methods of growing box- 
office oaks from acorns is the personal-ap- 


Rogers and Trigger: Souvenir hunt- 
ers used to go for the horse’s tail 


pearance tour. Rogers and his Palomino 
horse, Trigger, make about 50 stage bows 
a year. In between chores he appears as 
guest star on radio programs; stars in ro- 
deo shows; and makes Decca records that 
sell at the rate of 6,000 a week. 

Despite all this, Rogers remains a mod- 
est, almost diffident, celebrity. This is 
more than can be said for Trigger, who 
apparently revels in the admiration of the 
mob, unless said mob gets behind him. 
Then he protests with his rear legs. In his 
Ohio-cum-Idaho drawl, Rogers explains 
this is the result of bitter experience: Trig- 
ger has learned that those who approach 
from the rear usually aim to yank a souve- 
nir hair from his tail. 


SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Younc Mr. Pitt (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox): In one of the most expensive 
and carefully detailed films to come out 
of wartime England, Robert Donat—last 
seen here as the gentle schoolteacher of 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips”—returns as_ the 
coldly brilliant statesman who became 
England’s Prime Minister at 24 and her 
Winston Churchill at 45. While this prop- 
aganda-pointed biography may prove a 
little lengthy and deliberate for some 
American tastes, Carol Reed (director of 
“Night Train”) makes the most of the 
dramatic conflict and the present-day par- 
allel in William Pitt the younger’s cease- 
less political warfare with Charles Fox 
(Robert Moric) and in the ailing leader's 
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emergence from retirement to build Eng- 
land into the fortress that defied Napo- 


‘leon’s threatened invasion. 


Tue Harp Way (Warner Brothers): A 
small-town drudge with a tormenting am- 
bition and nary a scruple nudges her 
young sister-in-law toward greener pas- 
tures, then masterminds the youngster’s 
minor song-and-dance talent into a Broad- 
way career. Matching the effective back- 
stage atmosphere and intelligently handled 
script are four excellent performances: Ida 
Lupino as the female Machiavelli; Joan 
Leslie as the unknowing victim of the 
woman’s ruthlessness and Jack Carson 
and Dennis Morgan as a pair of small-time 
troupers. 








RADIO 


Abe vs. Adolf 


“A member in good standing of the IIli- 
nois bar,’ Abraham Lincoln, was the 
prosecutor. The Devil defended the pris- 
oner—he “had been rather closely asso- 
ciated with him for some years.” Serving 
as the jury were “the people of the world.” 
The defendant, at long last, was Adolf 
Hitler. 

The courtroom was open to the general 
public, the trial having been broadcast 
over the NBC network last Saturday night 
under the auspices of the Council for 
Democracy, the first of five half-hour 
plays titled The Day of Reckoning, to be 
followed by similar ether come-uppances 
for Mussolini, Tojo, Laval, and Quisling. 
Written by Moss Hart, the playwright, 
Hitler’s night in court had Maj. Raymond 
Massey, on special leave from the Cana- 
dian Army, as Lincoln, and Monty Wool- 
ley as the Devil. 

Plotless, the script unfortunately em- 
ployed a variation of an overworked radio 
device, using a narrator who bridged a 
series of flashbacks in which witnesses told 
their own cruel experiences at the hands 
of the Nazis. Testifying for Adolf was 
George W. George, a persistently isolation- 
ist American who “can still believe that 
maybe Hitler’s not so bad after all.” The 
defendant failed to testify in his own be- 
half. The Devil told the court: “It hap- 
pens that my client is—at the moment— 
suffering from a slight indisposition con- 
tracted during the unusually severe win- 
ter in Russia.” 

To cynical listeners, the evil one, in the 
experienced acting hands of Woolley, re- 
peatedly came off with the best lines. At 
one point he thundered: “Objection, your 
Honor! I cannot allow Mr. Lincoln to bask 
in the sunshine of his own wordiness ... 
Next, I dare say, he shall ask us to listen 
to his infernal Gettysburg Address.” 


Mighty Allen Leave It 


Radio programs are timed down to the 
st second; time is money, and a half- 
Minute may be counted in four-figure cab- 
bage. So Phil Baker has burned audibly 
and progressively on his Take It or Leave 
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This is mot just a man’s war...winning it is every- 
body’s business. At Solar, men and women are sharing 
equally im the responsibility and the credit for the 
results accomplished. This sharing of the production 
burden has made it possible for Solar to supply un- 
precedented numbers of “anti-monoxide” exhaust 


systems for America’s fighting airplanes. 





EXHAUST SYSTEMS 
Bsolan AincRArT COMPANY «SAN DIEGO. CALIFORNIA | 










“ls aus $ itm glad we started maturing 
Bi 8 years ago, Whitey.’ 
, "Se am I, Blackie—that makes us 
Ww ready now to face the world.” 


Mature and ready—because Scotland 
had the foresight to accumulate a 
choice reserve of BLACK & WHITE— 
before the war began! That’s why 
you can still enjoy the same fine, mel- 
low, 8-year old BLACK & WHITE 
you've always appreciated. These 
pre-war babies are still coming in! 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
Tha Senek wie (hana 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «+ 86.8 PROOF 


YEARS OLD 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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It program for Eversharp (CBS, Sundays, 
10 p.m. EWT). Following Fred Allen was 
tough enough, and in addition, Baker ac- 
tually lost a few seconds each week as 
Allen’s Texaco Star Theater ran over its 
half hour. 

Finally the quiz master burst in on 
Fred’s Feb. 21 program: “You ought to 
call your program ‘On Borrowed Time.’ 
This is your last warning, Allen. If your 
show isn’t off the air on time tonight, next 
Sunday Take It or Leave It goes on in the 
middle of your program.” Allen was happy 
to be cut to the quick: it was a fine chance 
for a sound radio gag. Last Sunday night, 
the two programs were combined on the 
crowded stage of CBS Theater No. 3 on 
Broadway, New York City—“two hams 
on one plate,” according to Allen. 

The Mighty Allen Art Players were pre- 
senting “Who Killed Carmelita Feingold?” 
when Baker & Co., bent on retrieving 
eight and a half stolen minutes, rushed on 
stage and captured the microphones, the 
orchestra, and the audience. Socates Mulli- 
gan received a whack at the $64 question 
and is still puzzling over which President 
the Lincoln Tunnel was named after. 

Allen himself questioned one woman 
contestant. Stumbling at the $32 spot, he 





Baker (right) fixed Allen’s watch 


asked the audience to help her, and she 
won $64. Baker insisted Allen pay the 
freight. He scraped up the money from 
Portland, Falstaff, Wallington, and the 
band, eking out the last dollar from 
change in his pocket. 

Allen, the master ad-libber, had the last 
word after the show went off the air. “If 
you happen to be out driving and pass a 
Texaco station,” he said, “for God’s sake 
go in and sit with the man—he’s lonely!” 
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Mission to N.Y. Japs 


Taro Sato made his weekly report to me 
according to the terms of his parole. He seems 
to be leading a quiet life, “resting” in his room 
and carving wooden toys. He has been unable 
to find employment. 


Week after week letters like this go 
from the New York Church Committee 











| for Japanese Work to the Federal authori- 


ties. Last week, in the first public an- 
nouncement of its work, the committee ex- 
pressed the belief that such reports sum 
up the post-Pearl Harbor existence of the 
1,700 Japanese in New York. 

To most of them the Dec. 7 attack had 
been as personally tragic as it was disas- 
trous to the American Fleet. Missionaries 
visiting the 108th Street Japanese Method- 
ist Church next day found the door open 
and the church deserted, minus both the 
pastor and the sleepers in the church dor- 
mitory. Mayor La Guardia warned the 
Japanese to stay off the streets and public 
buses and trains. Business firms connected 
with Japan automatically folded up. The 
500 employed in the restaurant business 
found their customers no longer hungry 
for sukiyaki. 

In the first week, 300 Japanese—includ- 
ing a member, usually the money-making 
one, from almost every family—were taken 
to Ellis Island for questioning. (In the end, 
about 200 were actually interned.) They 
poured out their confused stories to the 
only people who could listen to them: 
returned missionaries who knew their lan- 
guage. For it was here that churchmen, 
under the sponsorship of the Home Mis- 
sions Council, first formed an _ interde- 
nominational committee as a link between 
the Japanese and the government. 

The committee made available dormi- 
tories costing as little as 20 cents a night, 
served a free lunch to the unemployed, and 
provided interpreters to help them fill out 
government forms. Their headquarters 
high up in the Methodist building on lower 
Fifth Avenue became a distribution center 
for books and clothing contributed by free 
Japanese for their interned nationals. Most 
important, Dr. E. T. Iglehart, a committee 
member, became at the government’s re- 
quest, sponsor for some 40 paroled Japs. 
Now, as often as twice a week ‘they appear, 
report their activities, and back out po- 
litely into an enemy world. 

The employment problem is still acute. 
It is still almost impossible for a Japanese 
to get work in a private white firm. The 
YMCA, YWCA, and like organizations 
employ a number of Japanese girls as 
typists; but the men, especially the well- 
educated ones, cannot get into the profes- 
sions for which they were trained. For ex- 
ample, Stanford graduates consider them- 
selves lucky to get even hard manual 
labor. A fortunate, trusted few have gotten 
into war plants. A great number live 
quietly at home, making their living by 
carving. Japanese restaurants, by printing 
their menus in Chinese instead of Japa- 
nese and dealing broadly in “Oriental” 
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for Self and Family 
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*The amount of monthly deposits depends on whether large or small units best fit your own needs. 





B. M. A.’s exclusive “All-Ways Income Plan” protects you 
and your family should income be lost through accident, 
sickness or death... provides hospital benefits for yourself 
and family...supplies income for retirement at age you 
desire. Coupon brings facts on how one convenient 
monthly deposit gives complete protection. 


Business Men's Assurance Co. 
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UNDERWEAR 


for 
STRATOSPHERE 
PLANES 





Insulation for high altitude planes — crash pads for tanks — gun 
blast blankets — these are only a few of the many BUR-TEX 
developments. Yes, BUR-TEX impregnated felt-base fabrics are 
creating a sensation in aviation and other industries — constantly 
meeting new demands for tough, durable, easily applied, eco- 
nomical fabrics to replace rubber and other scarce materials. 


Features of BUR-TEX “200” Line include great tensile strength, 
high tear and abrasive surface resistance, plus remarkable sound 
deadening, vibration dampening, insulating and cushioning qual- 


ities. Withstands great temper- 
ature changes. Entirely differ- 
ent from anything on the mar- 
ket. Available in various thick- 


nesses — in standard rolls or BURL IN GToy 


cut to desired size and shapes. 













ESSA 


BUR-TEX No. 1 


High quality hair felt in va- 
tious combinations and 
thicknesses for sound ab- 
sorption, insulating and cush- 
ioning purposes. Also has 
wide range of applications 
in manufactured products 
and for industrial purposes. 


MILLS INC. 


a SIN 





BUR-TEX No. 200-SH BUR-TEX No. 200-S29 
[Patent Apphed for] [Patent Applied for] 

is treated by an exclusive BUR-TEX is similar to BUR-TEX No. 
impregnation process and compress- 200-SH except that it con- 
ed to various thicknesses. Tough, pli- tains no critical material 
able, durable — withstands big range and has less ‘temperature 
of heat and cold. Now used for many range.” Both can be em- 
purposes formerly requiring rubber. bossed in leather and other 
Available only on war orders. designs as may be desired. 
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oa are beginning to get back on their 
eet. 

Actually, there has been little open so- 
cial persecution, a fact which committee 
members attribute both to New York’s 
polyglot nature and to most people’s in- 
ability to tell a Japanese from a Chinese. 
It is this circumstance which at present 
makes New York the goal of most Japa- 
nese aliens, 








EDUCATION 





Army’s Outline of History 


The biggest stumbling block in the 
Army Special Service Division’s two- 
phase orientation course was about to be 
booted off the road last week. By cram- 
ming history into a nutshell called “The 
War in Outline,” the Army felt it was now 
equipped to lift the deadly dullness off the 
classroom work of the second part of its 
course which it calls the “current phase.” 

The course as a whole, which went into 
operation before Pearl Harbor, is revolu- 
tionary in that it teaches soldiers what 
they are fighting for—something which 
many old-line Army officers found hard 
to swallow. In general the course has 
worked well. One drawback, however, is 
that the instructor seldom has time to 
bone up on the multifarious angles’ of his 
subject—a war running all the way from 
the Mukden incident of 1931 to the North 
African invasion in late 1942. 

Now the highly condensed outline will 
do it for him, refreshing him on the basic 
facts in a minimum time. From there on 
he’ll weave his own general background 
knowledge around the outline. Hence the 
instructor’s chief qualification for his job is 
his general ability, instead of his rank, the 
extent of his formal education, or his 
civilian occupation. What counts most is 
the personality required to get his 
knowledge over to his charges. 

The outline, which is exclusively for 
Army use and cannot be obtained by civil- 
ians, works like this in practice: a com- 
muniqué may announce that Cologne has 
been bombed for the first time in weeks. 
During the weekly class, required by an 
Army directive for all units within the 
continental United States, the instructor 
chooses this raid for his topic. By using 
an index, he can find Cologne’s part in the 
war at once, learn at a glance when it 
was last bombed, what happened, how 
many planes took part, what importance 
the city has in relation to the war as a 
whole, etc. 

More interesting is the way the outline 
brings complex political events down to 
ABC’s. For example, the Sudeten crisis 
strips down, in part, to these facts: “The 
other 3,900,000 Germans [the first had 
been 7,000,000 Austrians} the Fiihrer had 
promised to ‘protect’ lived on the western 
fringe of Czecho-Slovakia. Hitler was well 
prepared to act for their ‘liberation,’ and 
for the further extension of German terri- 
tory. His own people were enthusiastic at 
the acquisition of Austria without cost. A 
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fifth column under Konrad Henlein had 
been organized among Sudeten Germans 
in Czecho-Slovakia . . . France, although 
pledged to support the Czechs, was con- 
fused and vacillating . .. The British Gov- 
ernment [Chamberlain] was either unwill- 
ing or unable to see the growing menace 
to peace . . . Chamberlain declared that 
Britain would not act in a ‘quarrel in a 
far-away country between people of whom 
we knew nothing.’ The Czech was thus 
isolated. 

“Hitler acted . . . On Sept. 29, 1938, 
he brought about the Munich Confer- 
ence. Hitler [Nazi], Mussolini [Fascist], 
Daladier [France], and Chamberlain [Brit- 
ain]. The two latter hoped to secure peace 
by giving the Sudetenland to Hitler. They 
trusted wishfully in Hitler’s assertion 
[Sept. 26, 1938] that ‘once the problem of 
the Sudetenland is solved, Germany has 
no more territorial problem in Europe. 
We do not want any more Czechs.’ Britain 
and France allowed Hitler to take over 
Western Czecho-Slovakia—an area which 
included fortifications built for defense 
against Germany. Hitler’s grip . . . was 
tremendously improved.” 

Perhaps, fortunately for the instructors, 
this sort of simplified history-in-retrospect 
stops short of explaining the assassination 
of Admiral Darlan and the still confused 
North African situation that followed. 

The new method cannot approach the 
phenomenal success of the standardized in- 
troductory phase of orientation, where dra- 
matic, well-directed motion pictures and 
weekly hews maps are giving millions of 
soldiers a quick, clear picture of why we 
fight. But it will certainly be far more 
efficient in getting across the complex de- 
tails of the war’s history than relying 
wholly on instructors’ memories. 








Baton Rouge Advocate 


The Legal Mind: When the 
dean of women at Louisiana State de- 
creed that slacks-wearing coeds must 
be shapely, law-school males offered 
to judge. This is a one-man jury. 
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Today, bituminous coal is the fuel that feeds our furnaces 
of war.. It is the source of a thousand and one by-products 
at make the materials of war. Without it, America could 
it utilize and develop her great natural resources and in- 
dustrial capacity — for war. 


This nation’s all-out production for total war demands 
an abundant and continuing supply of bituminous coal — 
and uninterrupted, mass transportation to move the coal 
swiftly and safely, whenever and wherever it is needed. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway is proud of the privi- 
lege of serving one of America’s great coal fields — fields 
that produce approximately one tenth of the country’s annual 
bituminous output. This railroad is proud that it had the 
equipment, the experience and ability to move from mines 
along its lines during the past year, 53,000,000 tons of coal. 


Bituminous coal is feed- 
ing our furnaces of war. It is 
feeding the fires of freedom! 
Nothing must be allowed to 
interfere with its production 
—and its transportation. 
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Prominent Users of 


STRATHMORE 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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vn Serve the nation 


The Eagle-Picher Lead Company is serving in this 
war by taking from the land lead, zinc and minerals...by giving back 
to the nation vital materials that go into fighting tools for Uncle 
Sam; oxides and metals for batteries in jeeps and tanks, for lenses 
in cameras, for equipment in planes. 


For 100 years, Eagle-Picher has built up an increas- 
ingly outstanding record of quality service. Today, this reputation 


is effectively conveyed to customers and contacts by the Company | 


letterhead on Strathmore Bond. 


Your letterhead should express...and help to build... 
the reputation of your business. Choose a fine paper, and be sure 
of the impression you make in your important correspondence. A 
letter written on Strathmore Paper costs only a small percent more 
than a letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. Such 
plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 
Write us for detail of “letter” cost. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strath- 
more Script, Alexandra Brilliant and Strathmore Writing. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 37 of a Series 
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SPORTS 
Track Show 


The national track and field champion- 
ships of the Amateur Athletic Union was 
a razzle-dazzle three-ring circus in Madi- 
son Square Garden last week. In midfield, 
Garden roustabouts hoisted equipment, 
starters shot off their guns, warning whis- 
tles blew, and a brass band played martial 
music. Brilliantly clad field performers did 
tumbling acts while runners legged around 
the racing rim. Some highlights: 














{ In the mile race, Frank Dixon, succes. 
sor to Leslie MacMitchell at New York 
University, pulled an upset. The Negro 
hung with Gil Dodds, the pace setter, and 
nipped him in the last lap by two yards to 
win in 4:09.6. 


{ Cornelius Warmerdam of San Franciseo 
left his pole-vaulting contenders at 14 feet. 
The peerless performer wriggled his bare 
toes and stood on his hands for exercise, 
and then easily sailed over 15 feet 3% 
inches. 


{ Greg Rice of New York, the distance 
automaton, took the lead in the three-mile 
run like a hare ahead of the hounds. He 
passed them all once, then twice, and 
finally, with two circuits to go, triple- 
lapped his field—480 yards ahead. Rice 
romped in at 13:53.5 for his 60th straight 
victory, took off his shoes to cool his hot 
feet, and calmly waited as his competitors 
jogged around three more times to finish. 


National League Gains 


Leo Durocher was waived out of the 
American League (Armed Division) last 
Monday and retained for the National 
League. A perforated eardrum kept Du- 
rocher from the Army, and the manager 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers was “surprised 
and disappointed.” Last week, another 
ex-American Leaguer had joined the sen- 
ior circuit: Stanley (Bucky) Harris, 46, 
former manager of the Washington Sena- 
tors, was named pilot of the Phutile Phils. 


Boxer of the Year 


A hospital ship full of wounded from the 
Solomons docked at San Diego, Calif., 
last week. A small, slight Marine, leaning 
on a novelty cane which sported a carved 
head with real Japanese teeth, puffed his 
cigarette, walked down the gangplank, and 
ashore kissed the good earth of the United 
States. “I said I’d do this, if I ever saw 
American soil again. Sometimes out there 
we’re not so sure.” 

And so Barney Ross came home, his 
flesh flecked with shrapnel, his blood bit- 
ten by malaria, and his heart full of fight. 

Sportsdom’s first hero of this war, the 
former lightweight and welterweight cham- 
pion was a veteran of the battle of Guadal- 
canal, commended for guarding comrades 
under Jap fire last Nov. 19. As boxing’s 
man of the year, the 33-year-old Chica- 
goan had won the Eddie Neil Trophy late 


in 1942, even though he hadn’t’ fought a 


professional fight for nearly five years. 
His last bout (May 31, 1938) was typ- 
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Barney Ross, home from the war... 


Acme photos 
... kissed the good earth 


ical of Ross. A ten-year veteran of the 
ring, whose punch was wilting and legs 
wobbly, the champ fought Henry Arm- 
strong at the Hammering Hurricane’s 
prime, and he did it on courage alone. He 
took the pasting of his life but didn’t go 
down. A curious onlooker later asked if 
he had thought of quitting. Ross answered: 
“Any man who can’t take a beating like 
aman might as well fold up.” * 

But “the toughest round I’ve ever 
slugged through,” Corporal Ross said on 
his arrival home, was his Guadalcanal 
experience. He and seven wounded com-- 
trades “were cut off from our outfit by on- 
rushing Japs . . . We dived for a pair of 
shell holes . . . It was about 4 pm.... 
I crawled around collecting ammunition 
and grenades . . . I threw 21 hand gre- 
nades, fired 100 rounds of M-1 rifle am- 
munition, and at least 80 rounds from 
my Springfield. Against this, the Japs were 
pouring in machine gun and mortar fire.” 
When the siege lifted at dawn, Ross had 
22 Jap dead to his credit. 

Another battle involving Ross took 





This fish helps flyers 


see in the dark 


EARLY in the war RAF night fighters proved that Vitamin A 
sharpens the night vision of flyers deficient in this vitamin. 

Up to this time, imported cod and halibut oils had supplied most 
of this country’s Vitamin A, but soon after we discovered shark livers 
a far richer source. Result: Shark livers jumped from 35c a pound 
to $9.20 and the fish oil industry on the Pacific Coast boomed. 

Today, billions of units of Vitamin A are going to British and 
U.S. flyers—thanks in part to the Northern Pacific Railway. Each 
month this railway delivers to Eastern pharmaceutical 
houses vital shipments of 50-gallon drums of shark 
liver oil, each drum valued up to $5,000. 

Doing jobs like this—jobs that bring Victory daily 
nearer—has earned this railway the nationwide repu- 
tation—“Main Street of the Northwest”! 
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to these cutting remarks 


YOU'VE NEVER SEEN, nor ever will see, the 
original Declaration of Independence. 

This “scrap of paper,” as you would scornfully 
call it, Mr. Hitler, has invited liberty-loving people to 
our shores from all over the earth. Their brains and brawn along 
with their hatred of tyranny is the power which will defeat you. 

These determined men are working day and night in our 
huge armament plants, with the avowed purpose of cutting you 
down. To these men, the words written on that parchment 
are the inspiring force which will smother you under © 
the weight of America’s mighty production power. 

And, Mr. Hitler, if you are inclined to think that these are 
pompous, idle words, go into one of your trances. Then, take a journey 
to the Detroit Tap & Tool Company’s plant. Watch the 
precision-production of Detroit Taps and Tools that are helping cut 
threads to build weapons that will out-blitz you... all because 
of that hallowed Document in Washington. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Detroit Tap & Tool Co. 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE ¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS «© GROUND THREAD HOBBS -« THREAD GAGES 


SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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place at Samoa—against the Islands cham. 
pion. His opponent weighed 215 pounds, 
but the rusty 150-pound Marine took oy 
the rough heavyweight and put him “ty 
sleep on the deck” in three rounds. His 
outfit won $2,000 in side bets, and an jg. 
land king offered him a choice of royal 
daughters for a wife. The champ refused 
—he had not only American scruples, but 
beautiful Kay Ross was his Mrs, back 
home. 


§ On Feb. 26 at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, 13,154 fans saw the Garden’; 
best battle in 1943. Johnny Greco, Cana- 
dian lightweight discovered by News. 
WEEK’s Scout of Fistic Talent (Jan. 18), 
tore into Cleo Shans itke a determined 
dockworker in a waterfront brawl. The 
19-year-old slugger, now a private in the 
Canadian Army, couldn’t put the hardy 
Negro away but demonstrated that he 
could slug-slug-slug continuously for ten 
rounds. Winner: Greco . . , On the same 
night in Detroit, Ray Robinson avenged 
his only ring defeat by outpointing Jacob 
La Motta in ten rounds. The Sugar 
dropped for an eight count in the seventh 
but recovered to take the decision. 








BOOKS 


“We Were Licked’ 

Out of the tragic campaign in Burma, 
a single man emerged a hero. He was a 
tough, wiry old man, variously known as 
“Vinegar Joe,” “General Joe,” and Lt. 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell. Strangely enough, 
he earned his halo not for expert gen- 
eralship—for he had won virtually no 
victories—but for leading a band of 115 
bedraggled refugees from Burma into In- 
dia, across the world’s most vicious ter- 
rain. noch 

The full-length, out-of-the-horse’s-mouth 
story of this famous retreat is now told 
by Jack Belden, a young reporter who 
trailed Stilwell from the battle-ruined 
town of Toungoo to Imphal, India. Belden 
has been a familiar figure on the China 
coast since 1931. A nervous, maladjusted 
youth, he could hold no newspaper desk 
job long and found his proper milieu only 
in 1937, when he became a roving cor- 
respondent with the Chinese armies. He 
ate and slept with the Chinese doughboys, 
with them hunted for lice, dived into 
ditches in air raids, stayed with them in 
retreat, and learned their strange dialects. 
When a Chinese army marched into Bur- 
ma, he went with it. 

At the head of this army, Chungking 
placed Stilwell—less for his battle skill 
than for political reasons. Stilwell vindi- 
cated the choice, but try as he would, he 
could not turn the tide of defeat. .Con- 
stantly outflanked and cut off, ceaselessly 
pounded from the air, the British and 
Chinese armies steadily retreated. Then 
came a day when an entire Chinese di- 
vision disintegrated without trace, and the 
Japanese rolled into the gap. 

Fighting for each foot of the soil they 
lost, the British troops retreated west 
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into India. The Chinese, too, fled into 
Yiinnan and India, though perhaps one in 
three perished on the way. For Stilwell, 
who had spurned escape by air, the only 
way out of the “repugnant embrace” of 
Japanese columns on both flanks of him 
was to rush into Northern Burma and 
then veer into the headhunters’ country. 

Of his band of 115, nineteen were Bur- 
mese nurses, small, pretty, and forever 
chanting Christian hymns and native love 
songs. The men included 26 Americans, 
90-odd Britons, 16 Chinese, and a smat- 
tering of half-breeds. Probably no other 
American general in history had led so 
motley a band on so trying a journey. 
With his tommy gun, he marched ahead 
of the column at an unvarying and killing 
105 paces a minute. When men collapsed 
of heat and exhaustion, others dragged 
them on. 

Jungle sores became infected; feet grew 
raw with blisters; leeches made sleep im- 
possible. When the band reached creeks, 
all—including Stilwell—soaked in the wa- 
ter and drank to exhaustion. But on and 
on Stilwell drove his party, in a desperate 
effort to outdistance the pursuing Japa- 
nese. And then, his foot finally on Indian 
soil, Stilwell delivered a laconic and honest 
verdict on the Burma campaign: “The 
Japs ran us out of Burma. We were licked.” 

“Retreat With Stilwell” is a grand book 
—with serious defects. Belden writes more 
about Belden than about Stilwell; he drags 
in a half-hearted and unnecessary ro- 
mance; Stilwell’s figure remains fuzzy. 
But Belden’s picture of ineptitude and 
incompetence out-Browns Cecil Brown’s 
picture of Malaya. Belden suggests no 
remedies for the evils he witnessed. But 
his book is a catalogue of evil—and the 
Allied command would do well to study 
it before venturing back into Burma. (RE- 
meeAT Witn Stitwewyi. By Jack Belden. 
368 pages. Knopf, New York. $3.) 


Par for Dos Passos 
“Number One,” John Dos Passos’s first 


novel in more than three years, is the story 
of a mountebank and the hard-drinking 
manager who gets him as far as the Unit- 
ed States Senate. Sharp, clear, and native, 
this is par for Dos Passos. 

Tyler Spotswood, whose father was an 
American professor-liberal and whose kid 
brother “wore himself out to save the 
world for the reds,” promoted folksy Hon. 
Homer T. (Chuck or Number One) Craw- 
ford as “the biggest thing since William 
Jennings Bryan.” He got his friend, Ed 
James, to write “Poor Boy to President” 
in time for the Crawford-for-Senator 
nomination. Number One, spouting lush 
hillbilly swept the “state” of Texarkola 
with an “Every Man a Millionaire” move- 


' Ment. 


Sometimes Tyler almost fell for it him- 
self, and sometimes he dreamed of putting 
a bullet in Crawford’s “womanish back.” 
It was all mixed up with his love for 
Chuck’s wife, Sue Ann. When he put his 
name to the papers for Crawford’s State 
Park oil-lease deal, however, he missed the 
point that he was also signing up for fall 








Blinders won't be worn in 194X 


‘yereenen production will have no use for anything that 
handicaps clear vision. 


. That’s why so many peacetime plants will be using easy-to- 
read Bruning BW (black line) Prints instead of blue prints— 
just as war plants use them today. 


Because they are easier to understand, easier to check, BW 
Prints help prevent costly, time-wasting. errors. Notes and 
changes always show up on the white background of a BW 
Print. 


And BW Prints have the speed you need today and tomorrow. 
They are made in a fraction of the time that blue prints require. 
Made without washing . . . delivered dry and ready for use. 
Produced in any quantity with less time and labor. 


For faster planning, faster production, see your Bruning rep- 
resentative about Bruning Black and White Prints. Charles 
Bruning Co., Inc. ; 


2148-281 





SINCE 1897 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO ¢ LOS ANGELES 
Branches in 14 Principal Cities 


Sensitized Papers and Cloths... Drafting and Engineering Supplies and Equipment 
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No shoving now 


with rationing in effect 














Remember how you once scurried after scarce items? You 
dashed downtown because one store had coffee to sell. Your 
grocer received a sugar shipment and you hurried out for a 
half pound. 

That’s a thing of the past. You see, there never was any 
dangerous shortage. There isn’t now. All that was missing was 
a fair and square plan to give every American an honest share 
of all commodities ... and rationing is such a plan. 

Here at SX0SIF we welcome rationing, for it lets us turn 
our unrationed energies toward more important work. We’re 


turning out bearings at tip-top speed, to speed the machinery 
and weapons of war. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
spop-UseeNkers 





GRP INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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guy. Tyler makes good as a martyr, but he 
always had a weakness for what the 
preacher says at camp meeting. Ed Jame; 
had the wisecrack for it: “It is, friends, 
Romans, and countrymen, to laugh” 
(Numser One. By John Dos Passos. 304 
pages. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Letters From Encuann. By Margaret 
Culkin Banning. 315 pages. Harper. Nex 
York. $2.50. To uncover the “stories of 
changed lives” of millions of British wom. 
en, this author flew to England last June 
and there met all types, from Lady Astor 
to the girls in an ordnance factory, at 
whose hostel she stayed. Full of admira- 
tion for wartime democracy. 


PropuHet BY ExperiENcE. By Jack Iams. 
309 pages. Morrow, New York. $2.50. 
Hylobates Hoolock, the happy hermit, was 
a modern Thoreau in a cave for fifteen 
years. His only contact with the outside 
world was a subscription to Birdseye mag. 
azine. When he wrote this paragon of the 
picture-and-story pulps a letter penned on 
birch bark with a heated arrowhead, Birds. 
eye’s editor had Hylobates brought to 
New York. The unscrambling of the r.- 
sultant hilarious situations is deftly han- 
dled by the author of “The Countess to 
Boot.” 


Lire 1n a Putty Knire Factory. By 























Finch’s Cinch: Ralph Stein was 
a cartoonist and a gadget collector; 
the Army made him a hospital order- 
ly. Harry Brown was a poet turned 
Army engineer. Finally they got to be 
round pegs in round holes on the 
Army paper Yank. Collaboration gave 
birth to Private Finch, a yardbird 
among yardbirds. (George Finch can't 
do anything at all.) He has, how- 
ever, made a book for Sergeants Stein 
and Brown (“It’s a Cinch, Private 
Finch!” Whittlesey House, $1.50). The 
book kids Private Finch from the 
day his draft-board letter came . . 
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H. Allen Smith. 296 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2. The irrepressible 
Smith has collected the character sketches 
and anecdotes he remembered too late for 
“Low Man on a Totem Pole” (News- 
weEK, May 19, 1941). His enthusiasms 
(among them Fred Allen and H. L. 
Mencken) and his :pet peeves (Deems 
Taylor and Westbrook Pegler) supply 
chuckles only a bit more widely spaced 
than in the earlier book. 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Donovan’s Brain. By Curt Siodmak. 
934 pages. Knopf, New York. $2. A grim 
but compelling thriller, this is the story 
of an Arizona scientist who removed a dy- 
ing man’s brain, kept it alive, and man- 

to communicate with it first by 
Morse code, then by telepathy. How the 
brain started dominating the scientist is 
not an altogether new idea, but it is fas- 
cinatingly well told. 


Tue Green Circite. By Chris Massie. 
980 pages. Random House, New York. 
$2.50. Also in well-done morbid class is 
this story of a madman who thinks he has 
committed murder. The green circle is the 
green Christmas-tree ornament that sym- 
bolizes his guilt; his other obsessions 
form the basis of a surprise ending that 
packs plenty of punch. 




































-.. through chow in the field, or 
where’s a place to sit? ... and when 
George, from prone position, picked 
off.a bunny instead of a target. 









































It’s the Men 
who make the Erie! 


OOK in on any one of Erie’s 47 coast-to-coast service offices 
and you'll find men knee deep in other people’s problems. 


“Service” has always been the business of these traffic men. 
Today they are service men and wartime expediters, too. 


In war or peace their job is the same—helping to move goods 
faster. They work with shippers preparing routings, assisting 
on loading and packaging problems, securing the necessary 
types of cars, providing information on the location of cars of 
vital materials in transit, interpreting government rules and 
regulations, and a dozen and one other jobs necessary to a 
nation on the move. Because of the efforts of these men traffic 
is moving swiftly and safely. 


To anyone having a transportation problem—trained Erie 
men in the field plus many more in the general offices offer a 
helping hand. 


THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 








At Front Royal, Va., the American 
Viscose Corp., which is busy with war 
work, has just put into operation this 
battery of Frick 4-cylinder ammonia 
compressors, together with double sets 
of enormous shell-and-tube brine cool- 
ers, condensers, and complete auxil- 

jiaries. Total 

cooling ca- 

Z@m pacity is equal 

to the melting 
of one and a 
Shalf million 

pounds of ice 
daily. 

The really 

tat a Anencan Visco Con,” important jobs 

call for Frick 

Refrigeration. Over 60 years’ experi- 

ence is built into it; no wonder it's 

the most dependable cooling equip- 

ment made! Thousands of plants, 

rushed with war work, find it indis- 

pensable, 


FR DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATI 


WAYNESBORO, DENNA 
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Four Large Frick Compressors at Front Royal, Va. 








Postwar Aircraft 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Los AnGELEs—There is a remark- 
able similarity of viewpoints among the 
aircraft executives here with respect to 
the future commercial possibilities of 
their product. The common denomi- 
nator in their outlook is the restraint 
which they put on their enthusiasm. 

Although none of the companies here, 
so far as I know, is making the heli- 
copter, the executives have great faith 
in its potentialities. One of these men, 
who preferred not to be quoted, says 
that the helicopter is suitable not only 
for private users, but for all short 
passenger and freight transportation. 
Its safety factor, he believes, will great- 
ly outweigh its manifest drawbacks 
(see page 58). 

For long-distance passenger and 
freight transportation, the aircraft peo- 
ple all see important possibilities in the 
big plane. For that reason, the trend of 
war production toward larger and larger 
bombers and transports is a source of 
satisfaction to them. They see them- 
selves finishing the war with very large 
planes in production, the making of 
which will teach them most of what 
they must learn to meet commercial 
demands. Their only fear, as I reported 
here last week, is the possibility that 
their market will be blacked out for 
some time by the conversion of war 
planes into peace uses. Turning swords 
into plowshares is fine, but it is hard 
on the fellow whose business is the mak- 
ing of plowshares. 

One of the most brilliant and best- 
known of aircraft designers here offered 
a number of observations on the future 
of cargo planes. This war, he said, 
despite all that it costs, is removing 
those “psychological blocks” which 
normally restrain invention and ex- 
perimentation. The war’s demands make 
almost everything worth trying. This 
applies with special directness to air- 
craft. The need for carrying the maxi- 
mum load of bombs with a minimum 
cargo of fuel drives designers to work 
toward greater and greater efficiency of 
operation. The longer the flight, the 
more the plane’s efficiency becomes the 
governing factor. This points toward 
ever-increasing effort to simplify the 
construction of the plane. Designers are 
vying with each other in eliminating 
whatever offers wind resistance, moving 
in the direction of a merger of tail, 


~ fuselage and wings in a single unit. 


That factor of efficiency leads to the 
constant search for refinements in fuel. 
Here developments in the chemistry of 


oil and gasoline become of supreme im- 
portance. The efficiency of the internal- 
combustion engine can be measurably 
increased. I asked if there were in the 
offing any new and hitherto untried 
motive power. What about atomic 
power? One of the men to whom [| 
talked, a man whose knowledge of 
chemistry and physics is without peer in 
the industry, is doubtful about any 
practicable source of energy other than 
carbon deposits. Uranium, he pointed 
out, is available in only small quantities, 
too small to hold out any promise to } 
this generation. It should be added here {7 
that while this view is held by many [ 
competent scientists and engineers, it is } 
not shared by many others. 
others believe that the principle of the 
release of power by atomic disintegra- 
tion, while yet applicable almost entire-. }’ 
ly to the element uranium, may yet be §) 
discovered in other elements. Also that [ 


uranium may be discovered in much 4) 


larger quantities. 


That the highways of commerce 
will be considerably changed by air 
transportation everyone here takes for 


granted (see Postwar Horizons, March 


1). It may well be that arctic conditions 
will prove more favorable for air trans- 
portation than those of other parts 
of the world. While the bulk of the 
world’s goods will continue to go by 
ship and railway, there are many 
factors which will expand the volume 
of goods that will go by air. Warehous- 
ing and investments in inventory, I was 
told, will be reduced. Hence the mer- 
chants of the future will be able to pay 
more for transportation. This is a factor 
which must be considered in any calcu- 
lation of the cost of air-borne freight. | 
The land-based plane, they say, rather | 
than the flying boat, is best adapted 
to long-distance efficiency. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion within the industry about the 
respective merits of wood, plastic and } 
metal construction. But there is strong + 
support here for the belief that metal 7 
will have the edge in the future. The ¥ 
sources of light metals are thought to 4 
be as limitless as wood or plastic. : 

Here in this highly competitive field 
is developing the same quality of ideas 
for peacetime conditions revealed in the 
creation of air power for war. The men 
who design and make our planes are | 
an excellent combination of good sense 
and vision. Their planes may be in the 
clouds, but their feet are on the ground. — 
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Not at all— 
it’s a treasure hunt near Charleston, S. C. 


1. “I’ve never lived down a fruitless hunt for buried 
treasure that lured me to Haiti some years ago,” 
writes a sportsman. “But the ribbing hit a new high 
at a house party down Charleston way recently when 
the host organized a mock treasure hunt in my 
‘honor’ with a bottle of Canadian Club as first prize. 





2. “My first objective was a heavy chest buried on 
a palmetto-fringed beach—a setting so Haiti-like, I 
half-expected to look up and see Henri Christophe’s 
citadel perched on a hill. Next— 
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3. “From the eerie, other-world \abyrinth of the 
famed Cypress Gardens, another guest and I had to 
bring back a particular branch of flame azaleas. An 
unforgettable experience, believe me! ... 
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"Gliding through those shadowy, moss-draped 5. “My Last quest—and zaniest—was for a fight- 6. “Then a tour of nearby Har- 

gle halls, you turn suddenly into a blaze of ing cock. A genial colored farmer ended my _rietta Plantation—its mansion an 
wlt...massed azaleas, as breath-taking as any- _seatch by lending me his old Warhorse (feath- | 18th Century gem of unmistak- 
hing you'll see in Haiti—or any tropic land. ered lightning, that bird!), I won by hours. able West Indian inspiration. 
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7. “ ‘Don’t tell me THIS reminds flavor. No other whisky in all the 
you of Haiti, too!’ my host grinned world tastes like Canadian Club. 
as we sat down to a Canadian Club Canadian Club is light as Scotch 


and soda at Harrietta. ‘Certainly!’ 
I said, ‘I’ve found this distinctive 
whisky not only in Haiti, but all 
over this not-so-civilized world!’ ” 


Why have so many Americans 


switched to Canadian Club lately? 
Because of its unique, delightful 


—rich as rye—satisf ying as bourbon; 
and you can stick with it all eve- 
ning long—in cocktails before din- 
ner and tall ones after. 

That’s why Canadian Club is 
the largest-selling imported whisky 
in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


‘Canadian Club” 


Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada 
Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
Blended Canadian Whisky, 90.4 proof 








WOMEN AT WORK: 
_ it bs estimated 15,000,000 women 
are empleyed in U. S. Industry today 
YOU MAY BE NEEDED NOW 
Ask at your necrest United States 
Employment Service Office 
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